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HE past year has seen considerable growth in the Society’s 
acquisitions, particularly in the gift of volumes from the 
library of the late Dr. William Carruthers, given by the 

Vice-President of this Society, S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. 
The Society was gratified when it learned that the Assembly 
had invited its Vice-President to become a Member of the Deputa- 
tion to the Far East, representing the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee ; and the honour is a slight consolation to the Society 
for the present loss of his invaluable services. During the absence 
of Dr. Carruthers, the work of issuing the Journal will be under- 
taken by the Co-Editor, Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A. 

The Society desires to place on record its appreciation of the 
services rendered by the late Mr. R. D. McGlashan, Member of 
the Council for fifteen years and Hon. Secretary of the Society 
for nine years. His courtesy was widely known and his sound 
judgment was most helpful. 

The Council learned with much regret of the illness of Mr. 
W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), who in many ways has 
done much for the Society, in whose interest-he finds all work a 
labour of love. It is in his joint capacity as Curator and Librarian 
that Mr. Shaw has been pre-eminent, and his withdrawal, even 
for a time, has been a serious handicap. The Council rejoices 
in the news of Mr. Shaw’s recovery and prays that many years 
of usefulness may be before him. 

Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., the Society’s Archivist, met 
with an accident, from which she is slowly recovering. We hope 
it will not be long before Miss Kelley is able to resume her skilful 
and highly appreciated work in the Council’s Museum and Library, 
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where she has rendered excellent service. To these two valued 
Members, and to Mr. John Barr, F.C.I.S., the Society’s Treasurer, 
who has passed through a long period of illness with characteristic 
cheerfulness and patience, the Council sends its warmest wishes. 

In the regrettable absence of Pasteur Charles Merle D’Aubigné, 
of Paris, the President of our Society delivered a lecture on the 
“‘ Geneva Service-Book of 1555,” which has appeared in printed 
form. 

The Council expresses the hope that the Museum and Library, 
which contain portraits, books, MSS, Communion-plate and many 
historical exhibits, will prove an increasing source of interest to 
all who are associated with the Presbyterian Church of England. 
In reminding Members of the Assembly that the Historical 
Society is the representative guardian of these treasures, and in 
asking for a renewal of the annual Grant, the Council would draw 
attention to the fact that the Grant is supplemented by sub- 
scriptions and generous donations from private sources. Without 
these it would not be possible to provide even the partially 
adequate equipment for the security, display and study of the 
valuable Collections which the Society has acquired. 

J. Hay CoLiican, President. 
K. MACLEOD Back, Hon. Sec. 


THE GENEVA SERVICE BOOK 
OF 1555. 


By the Rev. J. Hay Cotzican, M.A. 
(Ninth Annual Lecture.) 


The recent publication of a volume on this subject has turned 
attention anew to this important period of Puritan history.* 
Dr. Maxwell is an excellent scholar, with liturgical instincts 
that sometimes carry him too far. His notes in the main are 
convincing, and the warmest thanks of this Society are offered 
for a book that is by far the best ever written on the subject in 
English. 

The only apology I can make for traversing the same ground, 
is the plea that there is another side of the story. Having accus- 


* John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1556-1558; by Rev. W. D. 
Maxwell, Ph.D., 1931. 
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tomed myself to take the view of a student resident in England, 
I have become familiar with facts that are only to be found in 
forgotten literature ; as the tracts and pamphlets in the archives 
of this Society. I shall endeavour to piece together many frag- 
ments; and if here and there a flaw is discernible, it will not, I 
hope, altogether destroy the value of what is recovered from the 
creative period of Presbyterianism. 

The primary document for the story is “The Troubles of 
Frankfort,” 1574. It was by a man who had notes of what had 
actually taken place, for he gives days and dates. It was partisan 
in purpose, but is an admirable narrative. Its statements have 
been quoted over and over again. No one seems to have raised 
the question of authorship until the 19th century, when Dr. 
McCrie suggested the name of William Whittingham. The 
theory does not agree with facts. The work is divided into two 
distinct parts, the latter more important. The former concludes 
with the departure of the exiles who went to Geneva, of which 
number Whittingham was one. It is improbable that he com- 
pleted the narrative, but even on this conjecture, he would be 
dependent on others. There is, however, internal evidence, 
like this passage :— 

““ Whereas Master Whittingham, in this, his letter, maketh mention of 
a Church granted them, both at Basle and Geneva, it is to be noted that 
he himself was the man which the oppressed congregation required to 


travail therein; and through God’s great mercy obtained it, with 
favour.” 


It is not credible that the Narrator could write this of himself. 


There is no reference to the author except this :— 
“And therefore (as the Lord of Heaven knoweth) that the keeping of 
these things almost by the space of 20 years in secret might suffice to 
witness with me that I had now. no great pleasure to utter it ; so I wot 
not how it cometh to pass that (even in the midst of great striving and 
struggling with myself what to do) I could not be by any means resolved, 
or see just cause why I should any longer conceal it.” 


Whittingham was Dean of Durham when these words were 
printed, and although he was of strong non-conforming tendencies, 
it is difficult to imagine him the writer of the book. Here I must 
leave the problem at present, making only one guess; that the 
writer was a layman, Edmund Sutton. 

And now for the story. While on the subject of doctrine the 
English Reformers were agreed, the question of ‘‘ Ceremonies” 
was debated even from the days of Henry VIII. They were 
tolerated, but for the sake of preventing popular demonstrations, 
and were ordered to be kept until the King should either remove 
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or alter them. The subject had therefore been a vexed one for 
about ten years before the issue of the First Prayer Book ; and 
years before the incidents associated with Hooper. In his time, 
we learn from a letter, ‘‘ the splendour of the vestments had not 
yet been done away with.” This was an impression of the 
English Church, by a Continental Protestant. 

Almost coincident with Hooper’s protest against the vest- 
ments, John Knox appears in English history by his general 
denouncement of Ceremonies; in particular, the practice of 
kneeling at the Lord’s Supper. The customs of standing, sitting 
and “‘ambling”’ had come from the Continent, Knox having 
recommended sitting before the practice was established through 
the formation of the Church of the Strangers in London. 

Knox had reached the age of 45, after a gradual conversion 
to Protestantism, the turning-point being the martyrdom of 
Wishart. Events in Scotland were historic, and the assassination 
of Beaton was the occasion of an attack upon the city and castle 
of St. Andrews. Knox and others were carried into France, 
where for 18 months he was a galley-slave. Early in 1549 he 
was released, and shortly afterwards his name appears as a preacher 
on the list of the Privy Council of England. His work at Berwick- 
on-Tweed and at Newcastle-on-Tyne has often been recounted, 
and for present purposes we are interested only in his relations 
with the Privy Council. 

His arrival in London was about the time of the issue of the 
1.P.B.Ed. VI. Cranmer, like a true Protestant, had adopted 
the principle of Justification by Faith. On the great controversy 
of his time, the Lord’s Supper, he had delivered himself from 
Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation to the position of a 
modus vivendi—the “ Consensus Tigurinus,” in which Germans, 
Swiss and Calvinists had found agreement. Cranmer was con- 
trolled by the Privy Council, but his desire apparently was to go 
one step further in “‘ Real Presence ” than the Consensus Tigurinus 
had done. This explains his invitation to two well-known 
masters on the subject, Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer. Alasco, 
a Polish nobleman, was also welcomed to England, partly for the 
same purpose, but chiefly for his skill in dealing with the com- 
plicated questions of polity. 

Knox had little sympathy with Cranmer’s policy. For 
several reasons the 1.P.B. was not put into general use in the 
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North, and at Berwick Knox followed an Order of his own; 
which had some resemblance to that of Calvin. He introduced 
sitting at the Communion; and also common bread for the 
“ wafer-breads.” For the Second Prayer Book “‘ common 
bread” was recognised; but on the question of sitting versus 
kneeling a sharp controversy arose. 

Knox, whose mind and will had been hardened by physical 
endurance and suffering, had adopted a radical attitude from 
which he never moved. Conscience was his judge, the Word of 
God his Court of Appeal, and it was sufficient for him if the Word 
of God commanded him to do a thing or not to do it, whatever 
it was. The Holy Spirit witnessing with his own spirit was all 
the evidence he required. In this and other things he agreed 
with Calvin, but it is not accurate to designate him a Calvinist, 
that is, in the traditional use of the term. In several ways, he 
was greater than Calvin. His environment for many years was 
that of a priest in the 16th century, and this is why he never 
could discuss the ‘“‘ Mass” with equanimity. Calvin, on the 
other hand, was a boy when he became associated with the 
priesthood, and soon passed from that sphere to become the 
great lawyer of the Reformation, a reconciling spirit animating 
him, and with a mind capable of settling the disputes between 
one Protestant community and another; as between members 
of a great family. 

Knox appears in the picture in 1552, in the autumn of which 
year the 2.P.B. was completed. It was an Order considerably 
nearer ‘‘ the best Reformed Churches,” that is, the non-Episcopal. 
Knox’s activities in the North were embarrassing Northumber- 
land’s policy, and he proposed the name of Knox as a Bishop. 
He told Cecil that Knox’s ministry was “ contrary to the Order 
received,” that the Scots were congregating in Newcastle for the 
sake of hearing Knox ; and that if Knox were given a Bishopric 
in the South, he would be a whet-stone to the Bishop (sic) of 
Canterbury ; of which he stands in need. 

The 1.P.B. had no reference to kneeling, it having been the 
custom from time immemorial. With the growing practice of 
sitting, Cranmer felt it necessary to insert a rubric authorizing 
kneeling, but was informed by the Privy Council that “‘ some 
be offended ” at it. Cranmer reluctantly consented to reconsider 
the question, expressing the hope that the Council “‘ would not be 
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moved by these glorious and unquiet spirits . . . . if such men 
should be heard, although the Book were made every year anew 
it would not lack faults, in their opinion.” This was the hour 
that the historic ‘‘ Confession’? was forwarded to the Privy 
Council. Lorimer has given convincing proofs that Knox was 
probably the author, although others may have been associated 
with him. At the last moment, and while the Book was in the 
press, a Declaration was added, defining the act of genuflexion, 
and stating that no adoration was intended. I need not say this 
is the paragraph to which the popular name of the “‘ Black Rubric” 
has become attached ; which has been throughout the history of 
the Reformed Church of England a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. 

Now this and much more formed the background of Knox’s 
mind when the young King of England died, and Mary ascended 
the throne. The Protestants knew what to expect, and set about 
journeys to various hospitable cities of the Continent. Even in 
flight, birds of a feather flock together, and it was by choice, not 
by accident, that some found themselves at Strasburg, others at 
Zurich, others at Basle, and similar Protestant centres. 


The first four to reach the city of Frankfort on Main were 


laymen, Thomas Wood, William Williams, William Whittingham 


and Edmund Sutton. I shall ask you to accept my suggestion 
that they were personal friends of Whittingham, and that they 
came from the neighbourhood of Chester. Whittingham was of 
the House of Whittingham, Lancashire ; which was related to the 
Haughtons of Haughton Tower. He was born in Chester (then 
known as Westchester), educated in a school founded by Henry 
VIII, and at the age of 16 went to Oxford. After studies that 
brought him distinction, he travelled in Italy, France and Germany 
visiting the ‘‘ transmarine Universities,’ and continually among 
students. It was not until the end of Edward’s reign that he 
returned to England ; being compelled to leave soon afterwards 
on the accession of the Queen. 

I can offer no suggestion why Whittingham and his company 
should have made for Frankfort, except this, that he was certain 
of a welcome. Frankfort Fair was a famous gathering place, not 
only for trade, but for the exchange of news; and for the inter- 
change of opinions on politics and religion, among the itinerant 
merchants of Europe. The French congregation of weavers from 
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Glastonbury, Somerset, had been given early permission to leave 
England, and had been received by the Magistrates of Frankfort, 
who had granted them the use of the Church of the White Ladies. 
It may be assumed that Whittingham, who moved in influential 
circles in France, was acquainted with the Glastonbury congre- 
gation and with its pastor, Valérand Poullain. His wife was 
French, and was possibly related to someone in that congregation ; 
as Hooper’s wife was. On the night of Whittingham’s arrival, 
Poullain went to his lodging, and said he had secured the Church 
in the name of all who had come out of England. Upon Whitting- 
ham’s application, the Church was granted on condition that the 
French and English agreed in doctrine and ceremonies. Whitting- 
ham and his friends subscribed to the French Confession at once, 
but understanding that the ceremonies of the French did not 
require to be accepted rigidly, they introduced an Order of their 
own. Having done this, they wrote a General Letter to their 
countrymen, to which the groups at Zurich and Strasburg replied. 
The group at Strasburg was important, the leader of which was 
Grindal, who appears to have thoroughly grasped Whittingham’s 
intentions. Grindal apparently wished the various groups to 
adopt the precedent of the London and Glastonbury Churches of 
the Strangers, and during the exile of the Englishmen, to have a 
Superintendent in the place of a Bishop, who would undertake 
pastoral oversight of the groups. Several names were mentioned, 
one or two of the persons having had Episcopal office. Whitting- 
ham and his friends having anticipated the request, and having 
already declared themselves a particular Visible Church (the first 
in English history), answered Grindal that they had already sent 
a “ Call” to John Knox ; the first in Scottish or English history. 

Knox did not enter into the pastoral office until November, 
1554. He had not been altogether inactive since his arrival at 
Geneva, in the early part of the year. His departure from 
England had been a real grief to him, for, next to Scotland, this 
was the land he loved. Reading over his letters to Mrs. Bowes, 
it is not uncharitable to conclude that Knox was not quite happy 
in leaving Hooper and others to face the fires of martyrdom ; his 


only consolation was in sentences like these :— 


“‘ How oft have I said to you that I looked daily for trouble, and that 
I wondered at it that so long I did escape it? How oft have I said that 
the time would not be long that England would give me bread? .... 
but my flying is no matter. By God’s grace, I may come to battle 
before that the conflict be ended.” 
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Knox had not been a fortnight at Frankfort when controversy 
began, not so much from the action of any individual as from the 
operation of opposite principles. Grindal and a layman had 
been sent from Strasburg offering to yield on ‘‘ Ceremonies,” 
especially as it was a question upon which the city of Frankfort 
was experiencing a division of opinion. Grindal only asked that 
the substance of the Second Prayer Book might be accepted. 
Knox and Whittingham asked what was meant by the substance ; 
and Grindal replied they were not given authority to discuss this. 
It was evident that each group would have to go its own way ; 
and, after deliberation, a previous Order agreed upon was laid 
aside, and the Order used in Calvin’s Churches in Geneva was 
proposed, 

At this point, Knox displayed a fine sense of Churchmanship. 
He declared he would not consent to the introduction of this 
Order until the other group had been consulted. At the same 
time, he declined to use the English Book, expressing his dislike 
to certain things in it because of their association with the Mass. 
As part of his pastoral office, he wished for the administration of 
the Sacraments, but not according to the English Order. If the 
Congregation would not give him liberty, he asked for his discharge. 

It was at this critical stage, and after his ministerial colleague, 
Lever, a Lancashire man, had proposed an Order (not acceptable) 
that Knox and Whittingham decided to force the issue. They 
drew up an analysis of 2.P.B. and sent it to Calvin. I have a 
notion it was the Latin document Knox had carried with him 
from England. Calvin sent a reply which has become history, 
especially this :— 

“In the English Liturgy, I see there are many tolerable foolish things. 
By these words I mean there is not that purity which is to be desired. 
These vices, though they could not at first be amended, yet seeing there 
was here no manifest impiety, they were for a season to be tolerated. 
Therefore it was lawful to begin of such rudiments, but so that it behoved 
the learned grave and godly Ministers of Christ to enterprize farther, and 
to set forth something more filed from rust, and purer. If godly religion 


had flourished till this day in England, there ought to have been a thing 
better corrected, and many things clean taken away.” 


The effect of the letter was good for a time, but the rift 
within the lute became apparent; and a memorable scene 
occurred when Master Gilby knelt down before the company, 
“ solemnly protesting they sought not themselves, but only the 
glory of God.” Another attempt was made, Knox and Whitting- 
ham on the one side, Parry and Lever on the other. Knox 
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said: “I will show my judgment, how I think it may be best 
for the edification of this poor flock.” I can only guess that 
Knox’s judgment was along the line of a suggestion, probably 
by Whittingham, to accept some things out of the Prayer Book, 
and to add other things, “‘ as the state of that Church required.” 
This arrangement, made in February, 1555, was to last until the 
end of April; and, in the meantime, Calvin and other eminent 
Reformers were to be communicated with. It seemed as if the 
end of strife had come ; it was only the beginning. 

A month afterwards, a formidable figure appeared in the 
person of Dr. Richard Cox, of the Strasburg group. He had 
played a remarkable part in English affairs, having been one of 
the compilers of 1.P.B. He was a pronounced Protestant, but 
with a preference for the first Book rather than the second. 
Inflexible in the interest of uniformity, he showed such zeal for 
the Book that he was made a Bishop on Elizabeth’s accession. 
It is not easy to give Cox all the credit that, perhaps, he deserves, 
but unless we question his sincerity, his letter to Calvin giving 
a version of the affair is quite a fair presentation of his case. 
I say nothing of the wisdom of his Churchmanship; or of its 
Christian charity. 

Cox and Knox had met before, both having been preachers 
by appointment to the Privy Council. Cox would know of the 
action by Knox that had resulted in the “ Black Rubric” ; and 
at Frankfort, when Cox declared he would have the face of an 
English Church, Knox replied: “ The Lord grant it to have 
the face of Christ’s Church.” 

The trouble began one Sunday morning, when, without 
warning, a Minister (there were several in the congregation) got 
up suddenly into the pulpit and read the Litany; Dr. Cox and 
his company giving the responses. 

It was Knox’s turn to preach that afternoon, and his 
vehemence may be imagined. He declared a godly agreement 
had been broken in an ungodly manner. I fancy his excited eyes 
must have been turned on Cox, as he uttered these words : “which 
thing becomes not the proudest of us all to have attempted.” 
On the Tuesday following, the congregation met. Cox asked 
for admission to membership. The major part were disinclined, 
but Knox counselled them to admit Cox; which was done. 
Whittingham became alarmed, and went to the Chief Magistrate. 
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At a conference, Cox insisted upon the retention of Matins. The 
Magistrates intervened, referring to the conditions under which 
originally the use of the Church had been granted. Cox on the 
one side and Whittingham on the other agreed to accept the 
French Order in doctrine and Ceremonies—a real concession by 
each party. 

Had the controversy been allowed to subside, at this point, 
the history of the Church of England would have been vastly 
different from what it has been. There were an obstinate few, and 
although Cox appears to have kept the pact, he allowed himself 
to be the mouthpiece of this minority. Knox had preached a 
sermon at Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, from which an 
extract was given to the Magistrates; who, afraid of political 
complications with England, told Whittingham that Knox must 
leave. The Church at Amersham remains, from the pulpit of 
which Knox preached the bold sermon that cost him the freedom 
of the city of Frankfort. 

It was the summer of 1555 when Knox went back to Geneva 
and to his grieving friend, Calvin. Soon afterwards, Whittingham 
and his friends decided to follow Knox. Cox appealed to the 
Magistrates, who were powerless. It was a short letter that 


Whittingham wrote one September day, but it was a happy one. 
He told Calvin he was coming to Geneva, and his reference to 
Knox is playful: ‘‘ Our Maister St. Andrew has zealously con- 
ducted himself here; and to the great and common benefit of 
the Churches.” 


When the Englishmen arrived at Geneva, Knox was in 
France, but he was chosen pastor, in his absence. Goodman, 


another Chester man, was made co-pastor, and Gilby, a Lincoln- x 
shire man, was appointed to act for a time; for the Congregation | 


had determined to obliterate the Episcopal question by having 


two (or more) Ministers. In this way the Congregation of English- F 
men at Geneva was formed—the second particular Visible Church | 


in English history. 
I come now to the concluding part of this lecture, and want 


to say something about the Service Book. The title is mis- } 
leading, for it never was a Book like the English Prayer Book. | 
Even the word “ Genevan”’ gives a wrong impression, for it was | 
quite distinct from Calvin’s ‘‘ Form”; though approved by him. | 


It was the Order used by the Church from its formation in 1555. 
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In 1556, two editions were printed, one in Latin, the other in 
English. The latter is dated February, 1556, and Dr. Maxwell 
offers extensive proof that this preceded the Latin edition. In 
Scotland it has been designated ‘‘ Book of Common Order” and 
‘“‘ Psalm Book.”” The name of Knox has become attached to it. 
It has received a certain degree of recognition from the Church of 
Scotland, and the Order it contains has greatly influenced the 
liturgical worship of that Church. In England, this Order (not 
the Book) was recognized among radical Puritans, of whom 
Gilby was one; and a distinct group, usually entitled ““Genevans,” 
arose. Many Puritans preferred to be conforming non-con- 
formists working for a further reformation in the Church of 
England. When, therefore, we talk of the Genevan Service-Book, 
we are really discussing the Order set up to oppose that in the 
Prayer Book, and also that which later was set up at Frankfort, 
known as the New Discipline. It is a mistake to suggest a 
connection between the Geneva Service-Book and the Directory 
of the Westminster Assembly. This great conference of divines 
never was an Assembly in the Scottish, ecclesiastical sense. It 
gradually lost its influence with Parliament, and although its 
documents have been formally recognized by} the Church of 
Scotland, they never received the authority of the English Parlia- 
ment ; or the sanction of the Church of England. 

Lastly, who composed the Genevan Service-Book, and what 
are its component parts? I offer the view that it was the work 
of Englishmen, and for Englishmen. There is an old verse (I 


wish I knew its date) which runs :— 
‘“ Wood, Williams, Whittingham and Sutton, 
Valued the Prayer Book not a button ; 
Altered Confession, changed the Hymns 
For old Jack Hopkins’ pithy rhymes.” 
This reference to the Frankfort four also indicates the source 


of authorship. Here is a vital extract from the “‘ Narrative ” :— 
“At length the English Order was perused, and this, by general consent 
concluded: that answering aloud after the Minister should not be used ; 
the Litany, Surplice and many other things also omitted . . . it was 
farther agreed upon that the Minister, in place of the English Confession 
should use another, both of more effect and also framed according to the 
state and time. And the same ended, the people to sing a Psalm in 
metre, in a plain tune as was and is accustomed in the French, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish and Scottish Churches. That done, the Minister to 
pray for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, and so proceed to the sermon. 
After the sermon, a General Prayer for all Estates and for our country 
of England was also devised: at the end of which prayer was joined the 
Lord’s Prayer and the rehearsal of the Articles of our belief; which 
ended, the people to sing another Psalm, as before. Then the Minister 
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pronouncing his blessing ‘ the peace of God,’ etc. or some other of like 
effect, the people to depart. And as touching upon the ministration of 
the Sacraments, sundry things were also by common consent omitted, 
as superstitious and superfluous.” 

This was the Frankfort Order of July, 1554, two months 
before the “‘ Call” of Knox; and if compared with the Geneva 
Service-Book it will be found identical in form with the latter, 
except that the prayers are printed. Neither the Form proposed 
at Frankfort by the Committee of five nor that by the Committee 
of four was what Whittingham and his friends wanted, for each 
was a compromise. Of the five persons, only three went to 
Geneva—Knox, Whittingham and Gilby. The other two— 
Foxe and Cole—signed the letter of August 27, 1555, which 
announced the Geneva venture; but Foxe went to Basle, and 
Cole, four days afterwards, was interrogating Whittingham. 
His change of attitude is explained in a letter, in which he says, 
“the tempest has calmed to me-ward so that without 
farther reasoning, they (the Cox party) permit me to my con- 
science, as touching their Ceremonies.” I cannot therefore see 
how the Order recommended when these five were of one mind, 
can be taken as the original of the Geneva Service-Book. 


The remainder of our question relates to the component 
parts of the Service-Book. I find myself quite unable to accept 
the theory that the Schwartz-Strasburg-Calvin liturgical strain 
contributed to the pedigree of the Geneva-English Book. I must 
leave it at that, to-night, and state in a few words what I think 
formed the constituents of the Book. There was, first of all, 
the 2.P.B. When the four and their company set up an Order 
at Frankfort, immediately on their arrival, they realised that the 
future of the Church of England was in their hands as much as 
it was in the hands of the Zurich or the Strasburg group. Secondly, 
Calvin’s Order of the French Churches in Geneva was familiar ; 
and on the question of polity (Ministers, Elders, Deacons) the 
Service-Book is purely Genevan. Thirdly, I suggest another 
source that hitherto has been overlooked, the Vaudois- 
Albigensian. In doing so, I shall have to offer an opinion upon 
Poullain. He was a curious character, at one time asking Calvin 
for advice, at another, giving it. It is not clear why Calvin 
disliked him, but it may have been his erratic temperament ; on 
the day after he arrived at Frankfort, he baptized his son in the 
Rhine. I ask you specially to note that although Poullain 
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waited upon the English group on their arrival at Frankfort, 
Whittingham did not commit himself; apparently not having 
any wish that Poullain should be his Superintendent. The next 
day ‘‘ they communed with Master Morellio, another minister 
of the French Church, and also with Master Castalio, a Senior 
of the same; both of them godly and learned men.” By their 
advice a supplication was made to the Magistrates for the use of 
the Church. This was granted on the signing of the French 
Confession, and here is the important statement; “as also by 
Morellio, Castalio, and one, Adrian, a citizen there, with whom 
they lodged.” My interpretation is that Morellio, in preference 
to Poullain, was Whittingham’s friend. I surmise he was the 
Minister of the “ Italian” portion of the French congregation, 
that is of those who came from the Vaud. Further, I surmise 
that when the troubles at Frankfort arose, Morellio and his 
company supported Whittingham ; for, twenty years after the 
incident, the Narrator pays a tribute to Morellio and Castalio, 
“who, during their lives showed themselves Fathers to all English- 
men.” I am prepared to admit some slight influence of Poullain’s 
liturgy, but think a more direct source was that of the Vaudois- 
Albigensian Churches. In 1619, a volume relating to their 
doctrine and worship was published at Geneva, and from it points 
of contact with the Geneva-English Book may be obtained.* 
Whittingham knew Italy well. He went there from Oxford, and 
during a serious illness there, he received his first deep religious 
impressions. I cannot say whether the “ Italian’ congregation 
that shared the Church at Geneva was one that had been 
ministered to by Morellio at Frankfort; but I would like to 
discover it was. 

This brings me to the conclusion of the other side of the story. 
The Geneva-English Order is composite in form. Its common 
elements belonged to the Protestant Churches, who exchanged 
their pastors as well as their principles, who never thought it to 
be stealing from one another, but rather to be sharing with one 
another. The Geneva-English Order had an editor, if it had not 
an author; and this high honour I would give to William Whit- 
tingham, who had the goodwill of Knox, the guidance of Gilby, 
and the support of the co-pastor, Goodman, Knox’s friend and 
disciple, from the time Goodman left Strasburg and settled in 
Geneva. 

* Histoire des Vaudois, by Jehan Paul Perrin, pub. Geneva, 1619. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

In dealing with the literature of English Puritanism and Presbyterianism, 
it is necessary to distinguish carefully between the importance of a work on 
the Scottish side, and its relative importance on the English. This is illustrated 
in the case of the ‘ Form of Prayers’’ associated with the English exiles 
during the reign of Queen Mary, who went from Frankfort to Geneva. There 
is ample evidence in tracts and pamphlets to prove that for nearly a century 
the Genevan Discipline, as it was called, was definite in its influence upon the 
history of the Church of England, but, unfortunately, we are dependent either 
upon anonymous writings, or upon the | egy opinions of writers like 
Bancroft and Heylin. The result is confusion, all the greater because while 
some historians have forgotten that until the middle of the 18th century, the 
New Year began on March 25th in Europe, others have adhered strictly to 
this form of the calendar; and it is laborious work to arrive at an accurate 
system of dating. 

The first appearance of the Geneva-English Form in print was in the 
year 1556, some months after the form was adopted by the Congregation. 
I cannot be certain it was ever used as a Service-Book, for it is unthinkable 
that Whittingham, Gilby, Knox, Goodman and the rest needed any liturgical 
aid to worship. There were two issues, one in Latin, one in English, and 
Dr. Maxwell’s hypothesis is that the English preceded the Latin, and his book 
is an exhaustive study of the English edition. In his notes are references to 
other two editions, one in 1558 and one in 1561. A copy of the latter in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Library professes, on its title page, to contain the prayers 
used in Calvin’s Church ; but these only appear in the 1562 edition, Edinburgh. 
In this Scottish edition is the Lord’s Prayer in metre, by Cox, apparently 
Knox’s old opponent. The Confession of Faith which “ all make that are 
received into the University of Geneva” is also included. Another notable 
edition is that of 1558. It has psalms in metre, by Whittingham and Pullain, 
with several additional prayers ; also a metrical version of Nunc Dimittis by 
Whittingham. The date suggests that this was a final form of the Geneva- 
English Order ; possibly indicating Whittingham’s wishes for a new beginning 
in Elizabeth’s reign. The inference drawn is that none of these editions had 
official sanction, and that they were intentionally different. Freedom in 
ye aed was an essential feature of the Calvin tradition. In the earliest copy 

have consulted (1641, in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
of England) there is a sonnet to the Church of Scotland, two prayers from 
those in use in the French Church of Geneva, and (in contrast) prayers used 
by the Churches of Scotland in the time of their persecution by Frenchmen. 
There is also ‘ another Confession used in the Church of Edinburgh.” The 
most impressive feature of these various editions is that the prayer before the 
sermon is never printed ; and it is here (not in the Communion service) that a 
trace of “‘ Epiclesis ’”’ is discernible. The Minister is “‘ to pray for the assistance 
of God’s Holy Spirit ” (Frankfort). ‘‘ The Minister prayeth for the assistance 
of God's Holy Spirit as the same shall move his heart ’’ (London 1641). ‘‘ The 
Minister engages in prayer, in which he begs God to grant the gift of the 
Holy Spirit . . . . the form of prayer suitable for this the Minister selects 
for himself at pleasure ’’ (Calvin’s actual Form). This London edition is under 
Scottish influence, and during the “‘ Assembly’ period. It is interesting to 
note that in “A View of the New Directory,” Oxford, 1646, 3rd edition, these 
words occur; “ it is no news to you that Mr. Knox wrote a Liturgy, wherein 
is frequent mention of the Days of Common Prayer.” This attempt to use - 
Knox’s name in favour of a Liturgy proves how soon his name became 
associated with the Geneva-English Form ; chiefly because the Church of 
Scotland had adopted it. The connection between the Directory of the 
Westminster Assembly is more specious than real. Parliament had invited 
the divines to confer with it “‘ for the settling of the Government and Liturgy 
of the Church of England.” The original purpose was to reform 2. P.B. 
Ed. VI, but the Scottish Commissioners had come prepared for nothing less 
than a constitution and liturgy according to those of theirown Church. The 
story of the Assembly documents in English Nonconformity is of another kind 
to that in Scottish history ; and all that can be done in a brief note like this is 
to remind students of the fact. 
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A FORGOTTEN NEWCASTLE 
DIVINE. 


STRANGE SERMONS AND SATIRES. 
By CHARLES SMITH. 3 


In the eighteenth century there were a number of dissenting 
congregations in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, whose ministers were 
authors and controversialists. John Foster, preacher at the 
Tuthill Stairs Baptist Chapel, for a brief period in 1792, became 
famous as an essayist, while in the Close near by, was a Presby- 
terian Meeting House, in which Foster listened to the psalm- 
singing with considerable amazement. The minister of this 
Secession congregation was the Rev. William Graham, an able 
mathematician, who published several books. One of the 
ministers of the old Sallyport Meeting House, the Rev. John 
Baillie, published a volume of sermons, while the heterodox 
minister of Hanover Square Chapel, the Rev. William Turner— 
whose father was a friend of Joseph Priestley—was also an able 
author and controversialist of some note. Dr. Robert Hood, 
the Rev. Samuel Lowthian, and the Rev. Thomas Bradbury, who 
founded the Castle Garth congregation, all aspired to authorship. 

The man, however, whose books and sermons stand out with 
a distinctive, if somewhat eccentric, character, was the Rev. 
James Murray, pastor of the High Bridge Meeting House. Murray 
was a Scot. Born at Fawns in Roxburghshire in 1732, and 
educated at Edinburgh University, he settled as a tutor in North- 
umberland. Then he became assistant to the Rev. John Sayer, 
Minister of the Bondgate Meeting, in Alnwick, but a split took 
place in this congregation and the young minister’s followers met 
in the Bailifgate. In 1765, Murray removed to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at the invitation of a group of seceders from Silver Street 
Presbyterian congregation. They built a meeting house in the 
High Bridge in the following year, and here the Rev. James 
Murray ministered for some seventeen years. His salary was 
never large, yet ran to {76 per annum, and this the office-bearers 
considered generous. But the vigorous Scot augmented his 
somewhat meagre salary by hack work for publishers, though his 
own publishing ventures did not always pay. James Murray 
was, undoubtedly, a remarkable man, possessing considerable 
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gifts. He came from a covenanting stock, and, thus, inherited 
an independent spirit. He was fiercely anti-popish in outlook, 
and exhibited a strong dislike for episcopacy. He harangued 
against the “‘ Scarlet Woman,” while his out-spoken opinion and 
published sermons created no small stir on Tyneside. On one 
occasion the magistrates were perturbed over the opinions ex- 
pressed by this forceful preacher and sent a constable to hear 
what was said. Murray, on a visit to London, consulted a 
learned judge on the situation, and followed the advice given by 
the Earl of Mansfield, himself a Murray. 

It is no wonder, then, that a local rhymer wrote in the Chronicle 
the following doggerel lines, when Murray died in 1782 :— 

Is Murray gone? Alas! Too true! 
Ye Tory Priests, rejoice ! 

Far more that letter’d champion knew 
Than half the foes of vice. 

Ye High Bridge Protestants beware 
Who also in his place ye chuse, 

Lest all his learning, all his care 
In simple choice, ye lose. 

The congregation of Protestant Dissenters who met in the 
narrow thoroughfare, known as High Bridge, seem to have 
formed, during the pastorate of the Rev. James Murray, an 
independent cause, for in 1785, after his death, they were received 
into the Church of Scotland. The sermons and pamphlets issued © 
by this extraordinary preacher possessed some startling titles, ~ 
such as “ News from the Pope to the Devil”; “Sermons to | 
Asses’’; “Sermons to Ministers of State ’’—this had a dedica- 
tion to Lord North, one of His Majesty’s Secretaries of State. 
“Sermons to Asses”’ (1768) were dedicated to “Messrs. G. W., 
J. W., W. R. and M. M.” A volume of these sermons in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Reference Library has a note to the effect that 
these initials represented ‘‘ George Whitefield, John Wesley, 
William Romaine, and M. Mathew.” It is not surprising to find 
that the late Richard Welford, the north-country antiquary, 
describes Murray as ‘‘a polemical Presbyterian divine whose 
career in Newcastle redeems local literature during the later 
half of the eighteenth century from imputations of tameness, 
sameness, and mediocrity.”’* 


* Early Newcastle Topography—1639-1800. 
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Murray’s literary activities seem to have been varied. He 
edited a publication called The Protestant Packet or British 
Monitor, which appeared during 1780 and 1781, in twenty-seven 
numbers. He wrote An Impartial History of the Present War 
with America, which came out in parts, and was then published 
in two octavo volumes in 1778. Thus, Murray was, probably, 
one of the pioneers of the publication of books in parts. His 
History of the Churches appeared in three volumes. Then there 
appeared what, undoubtedly, was a satire, after the manner of 
Swift, The Magazine of Ants,or Pismire’s Journal. Pismire is, 
of course, an old name for the ant. In 1773, there appeared a 
most interesting little book, entitled Travels of the Imagination— 
a true Journey from Newcastle to London in a Stagecoach. 


It was a baffled age in which James Murray lived and laboured, 
and 1773 stands out as a significant year. In that year Joseph 
Priestley left Leeds, where he had been minister at Mill Hill 
Chapel. Theophilus Lindsey resigned his living at Catterick, 
in Yorkshire, and in the following year opened in London, the 
first Unitarian Chapel in England. In that year Murray pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, entitled New Sermons to Asses, in 
which he freely criticised those who had presented a petition to 
Parliament in order to gain freedom from subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Lindsey was one of the prime movers in 
the “‘ Feathers Tavern Petition’ of 1772, which, however, failed 
to gain the ear of Parliament. Thus, there was considerable 
excitement, about this time, over subscription to the formulas 
of religious belief and it seems to have been against this agitation 
that Murray shot his barbed bolt. 


The interesting account which this industrious preacher pub- 
lished of a journey to London by stage coach, illustrates vividly 
the difficulties of travel in the eighteenth century. This journey 
cost £3 8s. 6d. ; and, when at Grantham, the author felt tempted 
to remain in bed, rather than get up at two o'clock to begin an 
early morning journey southwards, he reflected that it was a 
considerable sum of money to forfeit. When the traveller got 
on to the coach he fell fast asleep. | Murray tells us how he 
attended an assembly of divines in the metropolis. They met 
for prayer at the Founder’s Hall, the occasion being to seek the 
blessing of Heaven upon a seminary for the training of young men 
for the ministry. The worthy Newcastle pastor found the prayers 
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somewhat long and the sermon tedious, but he did justice to the 
dinner. He narrates quite frankly how he attended both the 
praying part and the dining part, and adds “ we had abundance 
of both.” 

The preacher at this London assembly comes in for some severe 
criticism. He used, Murray tells us, “a mystic jargon which 
might have suited the days of John Duns Scotus, this made up 
the greatest part of the discourse and then the prayers were 
composed of irreverent addresses to the Deity, concerning things 
of very little importance.” The author has some pointed remarks 
to make about the type of preacher who sounds out his own 
praises in the pulpit. ‘‘A minister must be far gone in the 
practice of hypocrisy and self-deceit before he can have the face 
to commend himself before a public audience. It is impossible 
that any man can have a good meaning, when he commends 
himself.” It is clear from this that Murray himself did not 
write in any “ mystic jargon” but knew how to thrust home 
pointed truths, with painful candour. 

Then comes the story of an amusing episode at this London | 
assembly. The dinner and the after-dinner speeches impressed 
the Newcastle minister more than either the devotional exercises | 
or the sermon. He tells us that “ a little tartar of a parson whose 
conscience seemed to be scandalised with the dress of some of the 
lay-brethren, though his own was very spruce and his fingers | 
covered with rings, began an oration upon the sinfulness of tye- | 
wigs.” So a discussion arose as to the tails of wigs, and Murray 
wanted to know “ Whether the immorality of a wig lay in the | 
tail thereof?”’ The question amused the company greatly, 
though it must have nettled the spruce little parson. 

Murray’s ability as a writer is revealed in the small volume on 
his stage-coach journey to London. He informs us—among other | 
things—how the passengers discussed many topics during their 
somewhat tedious journey, from standing armies to church 
steeples. The author writes in his whimsical way, “ If I was to 
build a church, but I hope I never shall, I should certainly rear 
the steeple upon the east end thereof.’”’ His reason for doing so 
is, that as the worst winds are from the west, if the steeple fell 
the church would be safe. This little book, with its interesting 
and unvarnished story, must have amused Newcastle people in 
Murray’s day. In the preface to his Sermons to Ministers of 
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State, he justifies the title of his work because the preacher is 
commanded to ‘ preach the Gospel to every creature”! The 
industrious preacher found many references in the Old Testament 
to ministers of state ; had not King David such creatures to deal 
with ? 

The volume entitled Sermons to Asses is a remarkable piece of 
satire and contains some biting passages. The preacher’s text 
is “‘ Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens,” 
and one of his comments is, ‘‘ Thy sons, Issachar, are in the Church 
and in the State, and from the minions of prime ministers down 
to the lowest journeymen of the bishops and the clergy, thy 
offspring are scattered abroad There is scarce an office 
in the Church or under the Crown but some of thy progeny are 
in possession thereof in all countries.” In his satire, The Magazine 
of Ants, Murray argues that ants have a religion and believe in 
providence, and, further, that they possess a firm civil policy. 
Satire was a favourite form of literature in the eighteenth century, 
as the writings of Pope and Swift show to us. James Murray, 
therefore, may well be described as a forgotten eighteenth century 
satirist. 

The sermons and pamphlets of this able and industrious New- 
castle divine give us a vivid glimpse into that baffled age in which 
James Murray lived and wrote. How this Scots preacher would 
have rejoiced in the satires and witticisms of Sydney Smith, 
especially where the famous wag dismissed Methodists as vermin ! 
In the eighteenth century English dissent swung, in a strange 
equivocating way, between the vagaries of the Socinians on the 
one hand, and the emotionalism of the Methodists on the other. 
This blunt Scot dismissed both as “‘ asses.” A study of the life 
and writing of this forgotten Newcastle divine, leads one to 
think that many of the dissenting ministers of that day conceived 
their vocation to be that of haranguing an audience on various 
aspects of a more or less rigid Theology. It is clear that English 
dissent, in it reaction against the sacerdotal claims of the priest- 
hood, took a somewhat shallow view, at times, of the office of the 
preacher. Then there was clearly something lacking in the 
character and outlook of the Rev. James Murray, as there often 
is in those who battle their way in life against difficulty and much 
opposition—it was a lack of refinement and discrimination, which 
tended to a pretentious vulgarity. We must, however, remember 
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his age, which possessed many coarse and brutal aspects, and we 7 
shall realise that he spoke direct, ringing words, in which there 
were great notes of conviction and sincerity, besides much 7 
commonsense. 

The history of the High Bridge Meeting House after Murray’s © 
death is interesting. It passed into the hands of the Church of — 
Scotland and a succession of ministers followed, till the days of the © 


Disruption, in 1843, brought new difficulties. From 1846 to 1849 | 


the pastor of the struggling congregation was the Rev. Josias L. © 
Porter, M.A., afterwards missionary to Damascus, and author of ~ 
several books dealing with the East. He became Professor of © 
Biblical Criticism in Belfast, and finally, Principal of the Assembly's ~ 
College. Owing to the inconvenient site of the meeting house © 
in High Bridge, for it lay behind an inn—and other causes—the 7 
congregation was disbanded. In 1854, a group of Newcastle 
seceders from Blackett Street Chapel, who had been meeting in © 
Zion Chapel, in Westgate Street, secured the High Bridge Meeting © 
House, and under the Rev. James G. Potter, a congregation grew © 
and flourished. This congregation moved to Gresham Place in | 
1862, where they built St. George’s Presbyterian Church, at a 
cost of £3,000. 
The Church of Scotland authorities, afraid of a controversy 7 
over the ownership of the building, then stepped in, to supply 7 
preachers for the vacated building. Eventually the building — 
was sold and the money placed in Chancery for the purpose of * 
building a church in the same parish, and this money, finally, 7 
went towards the erection of the Scots National Church in Sandy- © 
ford Road. 
Mr. Oliver, the architect, in his “‘ Plan of Newcastle-upon-Tyne” 7 
for 1844, describes the old meeting house as having an entrance | 
through the “ Gardener’s Arms ’”’ Public House. It stood between ~ 
Grey Street and Pilgrim Street, on the north side of the narrow ” 
street known as the High Bridge, and the curious person can still 7 
see some old worn steps which once led into this historic chapel, 7 
while a wall of the old building still remains. It was here that © 
Dr. Morrison, scholar and missionary, preached to an overflowing © 
congregation, on a visit to his native Northumberland, after © 
many years in China. The old meeting house possessed galleries, © 
and had seating accommodation for some six hundred people. 7 
Thus we can take leave of this historic meeting house, remembering ~ 
that its first pastor, the Rev. James Murray, was one of the most | 
remarkable of the dissenting preachers of Tyneside, and can be | 
justly described as a forgotten eighteenth century satirist. 
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EDWARD IRVING 


PREACHING IN BRITANNIA FIELDS 
SUMMER 1882. 


A PORTRAIT BY FAITHFUL CHRISTOPHER PACK, R.R.P. 


By Liryran W. KELLEY, M.A. 


‘“‘ Britannia Field, which has been chosen by Mr. Irving for these displays, 
is now called ‘ The Field of the Tongues ’.’” (A Morning Paper, 1832.) 


‘“‘ Multitudes stand hushed before him on those summer days, as on the 
parched suburban grass, or under the walls of the big prison, he preaches 
the gospel of his Master, with an eloquence deeper and richer, a devotion 
more profound and perfect, than when the greatest in the land crowded 
to his feet, and all that was wise and most fair in Society listened and 
thrilled to his prophet voice. But not his now the prophet voice; by 
his side or in the crowd near him, is some obscure man or woman, to 
hear whom, when the burst of utterance comes upon them, the great 
preacher pauses with rapt looks and ear intent; for that utterance, 
because he believes it to be the voice of God, he has borne ‘ reproach, 
casting out, deprivation of everything save life itself’; . . . . and there 
he stands in the unconscious splendour of his humility, offering magnifi- 
cent thanks when those strange ejaculations give what he believes a 
ccenfirmation from heaven, to the word he has been teaching.” 
(Mrs. Oliphant, Life of Irving.) 
“ Irving said that the Lord for the trial of his people had cast them out 
upon the streets and highways, and there under the canopy of heaven 
they had administered unto the people.” 
(Report of his Opening Sermon at Newman Street.) 
The portrait, which is the subject of this study, came by purchase 
into the possession of The Presbyterian Historical Society in the 
summer of 1925, and has hung since in the Hall immediately 
behind Regent Square Presbyterian Church. Its return by a 
mere chance to London and St. Pancras is too long a story to 
relate now, but in view of the subject of the painting which is now 
reproduced for the first time in this number of the Journal, and 
in view too of the identity of the artist, it is peculiarly appropriate 
that the picture should stand within the Church built for its 
subject and within three minutes’ walk of the site of the house 
where it was painted. For Faithful Christopher Pack was 
} nearing his seventy-third birthday, when, not so well off as he 
had been, he and his old wife stitched and joined and stretched 
its canvas at 20, Hadlow Street (which stood near the North-East 
corner of what is now known as Sandwich Street), where they 
occupied rooms, in order that he might offer his gift to the man, 
whom men of all ranks and stations in life, admired, followed and 
honoured. 
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THE OCCASION OF THE PICTURE. 

“Cast out,” to use Irving’s own phrase in his record in the 
Kirk Session Book of the National Scotch Church, which he bore 
away with him to act as the foundation record of his new congre- 
gation wherever a home should be found for it, he held a Com- 
munion Service in “ the Infidel covert ’ which he was to share for 
some months with Robert Owen, and Pack was one of the six 
hundred who followed him there and who after the Communion, 
because the walls of the place would not hold them, proceeded 
across Constitution Row (as the continuation of Grays Inn Lane 
was then known) to Britannia Fields, where Irving had often 
held Sunday afternoon open-air services before. This was 6th 
May, 1832, but it marked an epoch in the life of many of his 
hearers, for that day ‘‘ the ejected Scotch Church” became the 
“New Church,” which later received the appellation “ The 
Catholic Apostolic Church” which it bears to this day. The day 
had other consequences, for The Times of 8th May reported 
proceedings at Hatton Garden, ‘‘ when the Office was crowded 
with individuals of ‘unknown tongue’ celebrity”’ and when, 
“Thomas Brown a Police-Constable solemnly deposed that :— 
‘On Sunday morning last the Rev. Mr. Irving took his station 
near Coldbath Fields and delivered a long sermon to a multitude 
of persons, after which the defendant (John Sayers Orr) with 
several others of his companions, proceeded to Myddelton Square 
and stationed themselves opposite St. Mark’s Church, and when 
the congregation were leaving the place of worship, the defendant 
commenced harangueing them in a loud tone upon the persecution 
of the reverend pastor’.” All through that summer Irving held 
open-air meetings, surrounded by his inner circle of Prophets and 
Evangelists, and beyond them a greater throng whom he held 
spellbound, while across the valley the twin Gothic towers of his 
old Church could be seen gleaming white in the summer sunshine 
among the trees. This is the scene which Pack often witnessed 
and which is the subject of his painting. 

THE ARTIST. 

The registers of The Society of Friends show that Faithful 
Christopher Pack was born 12th August, 1759, at Norwich, the | 
son of a Draper, who had been married in the same place about a 
year before. In early youth he showed a decided taste for 
painting, especially portraiture, but his people disapproved of 
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art, as so many Quakers did, and it was not until William Pack 
had suffered a severe business loss, that he countenanced the 
departure of his eldest son to London to study art as a profession. 


When Pack, still in his early twenties, joined the rather notorious 
John Hamilton Mortimer, whom he already knew, he was plunged 
into the fast life of the artist quarter of the day, and as the Society 
of Friends has no more of him on its records, it is probable that 
except for his marriage of which we have no record, religion 
played little part in his life until in its evening he came under the 
spell of Edward Irving, and as member at Regent Square and 
later as Under-Deacon at Newman Street, again took his place 
as a regular worshipper in the House of God. 

That the young artist had ability may be claimed by the fact 
that in 1781 he entered the Studio of the great Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and combining as he apparently did readiness to learn 
with plenty of assurance was soon useful in the house at Leicester 
Square. But although a personal friend who knew Pack in his 
old age said of him, ‘“ His portraits in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
manner were excellent and his copies of that artist would pass 
for the original,” yet deaf old Sir Joshua was not prepared to 
admit to the outside world the amount of help he received from 
his pupils, as the following extract from a letter, addressed to 
William Roscoe, the Liverpool merchant, on 19th November, 
1784, abundantly proves :— 

“Mr. Pack called on me a few days since to desire I would lend him a 
picture to copy for his improvement ; about three or four years ago, I 
lent him many for that purpose, and he used to bring me his works from 
the life, in order to be told their faults, as he was only one of many that 
did the same, I did not recollect his name, nor am I sure I ever knew it. 
If all those whom I have endeavoured to help forward by lending them 
pictures, and letting them know their faults, should do me the honour 
of calling themselves my scholars, I should have the greatest School 
that ever Painter had. If those young painters think that from such 
an intercourse they have a right to say that they are my Scholars, they 
are very welcome, I have no kind of objection to it. There is certainly 
no great harm done in their endeavouring to produce a prejudice in their 
favour. If I may, without vanity, suppose this to be the reason of their 


wishing such an opinion to be entertained in The Country and as you 
see, it is not entirely without some foundation.” 


Mr. Walter G. Strickland, in his Dictionary of Irish Artists 
gives by far the most complete and accurate account of Faithful 
C. Pack, and much time would have been saved to the writer had 
this book been earlier in her hands. The usual works of reference 
either make him into two artists, or fail to notice his Irish or 
later London period altogether. Mr. Strickland gives many 
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stories and quotations, one of which is appropriate here, and was 
told by Pack himself at a Dublin dinner. ‘‘ Mr. Pack,” once said 
Sir Joshua, when in difficulties over the drawing of a Holy Family, 
“Mr. Pack, I have been puzzled with this design: the fore- 
shortening of this infant’s thigh, I must lay it aside until I get 
a model.” Taking up the chalk “ Mr. Pack” drew in the line 
as required by the sketch, “I think it would come so.” Gilbert 
Stuart, then in Dublin, and regarded as the man just ahead of 
Pack in popular favour, brought a roar of laughter by his quick 
retort when told who the speaker was—‘ Pack! Pack! Well, I 
have often heard of a Pack of Nonsense, but I never saw it before!”’ 
But artists are notoriously as quick with their tongues as their 
brushes, and Pack must have been used to puns upon his name. 
One appeared in a criticism of a self-portrait shown by him in 
The Academy of 1786—“ In addition to this, we may advert to 
No. 405 ‘A Portrait of himself, C. Pack.’ It is hinted to this 
ridiculous egoist or brush, to confine his pack to his own kennel 
and not trouble the public with any of his puppy proceedings ! ” 

To conclude the association of Pack with Sir Joshua it should 
be noted that a “ Portrait of Christopher Pack, Esq.” in a Red 
Coat, came up for sale at Christie’s in 1902 as a Reynolds. It was 
catalogued as sold at £68 5s., but I was informed at Christie’s 
that the owner had bought it in, and that it was still, so to speak, 
on the market should anyone want it. 

“The country,” or as we should say, the provinces, were kind 
to young artists and Pack, after leaving Leicester Square, prac- 
tised in Liverpool, at Norwich, in Dublin (on the personal recom- 
mendation of Sir Joshua, who seemed to have recalled his name 
after all), and at the end of the century in Bath. After the 
Union he returned to Dublin and spent the next twenty years 
teaching Art, and painting as he had commissions given him. 
The long Wars, and the financial stress they caused did not make 
art an easy profession to follow, and Pack and his wife were 
often in difficulties. But his assurance and his persistence never 
deserted him, and he filled in his time with the instruction of 
young officers in the use of line and perspective for fortification 
drawing, or showed Dublin’s young debutantes how to mix their 
colours, especially “‘ Titian Blue,” which was his secret. The 
sky in the portrait of Edward Irving is not vastly inferior to that 
in ‘‘ The Apotheosis of Charles V,” at the National Gallery. To 
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this Irish period belong a couple of fine colour studies of the 
Giants’ Causeway, which Strickland states are very rare. His 
are signed, and in the Map Room of the British Museum may be 
seen proof copies of each, also signed, but only “ F. C. Pack,” ina 
finicky hand with a fine pen, but whose capitals and letters are 
identical with those broad brush strokes on the back of the 
Irving canvas reproduced here. In London two other signatures 
may be seen, on the marriage register of St. Mary-le-Bone in the 
Spring of 1784. “‘Chrisr. Pack’’* appears as witness with Thomas 
Philpot to a wedding and then a month later as witness to the 
wedding of Philpot himself. At first some doubt was expressed 
as to the authenticity of the writing on the Irving picture. Now 
it is confirmed as that of the artist himself. 


In 1821 the Packs sold up their house at 33, Dawson Street, 
and moved to rooms at 34, Newman Street, London. He lectured, 
taught, and renewed old acquaintanceships, but was not able to 
make his fortune so late in life. The Directory for 1826 gives his 
address as 86, Newman Street, and the studio windows can still 
be seen, although the house has been reconstructed for its modern 
business use. Possibly these tall first floor windows were his. 
In 1828 he moved out to the new district just south of the New 
Road and took rooms at 20, Hadlow Street, where he lived to his 
death. In the Court Guide he is described as Surgeon, but the 
Chiropodist of the other Directories is probably the correct 
description. Dauntless to the end of his strenuous and varied 
life, Faithful Christopher Pack kept up his courage, his indepen- 
dence and a good appearance, and he must have been good com- 
pany to meet and hold conversation with. It may be assumed 
that he became a member of the new Church that was rising on 
the corner of Daniel Harrison’s field, facing the brickfields in the 
centre of Regent Square, and that he had no connection with 
Cross Street. His age and the fact that he had no carriage would 
not make it easy for him to reach Hatton Garden, but although 
he was by now turned seventy there was still skill in his brush 
and quick observation in his eye. A trained portraitist, he has 
put on his canvas in miniature the face and character of the men 
who led with Irving the Exodus into the Wilderness. The 
following may be considered a long quotation, but it comes from 


‘ ° ag signature has an identical “ Chrisr.” but the “ P” is differently 
ormed. 
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a book to which access is not easy and it speaks far better than I 
could word it the end of Faithful Christopher Pack’s life story as 
viewed by an artist friend. Perhaps the writer was responsible 
for the hanging of two of the old artist’s canvases at the Academy 
of 1840, and one hopes that Pack went down to Somerset House 
himself to see them. One was “ Contemplation ” and the other 
a self-portrait dated 1787. Here is the reference, taken from 
Willis’ Current Notes for 1857, page 87, which arises out of a 
recollection of the members of the Cat’s Head Club, which met at 
one or other Leicester Square Coffee House in Reynolds’ days, 


and of which Christopher Pack was a member. 


“Poor Christopher Pack! the writer knew him well. His portraits 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ manner were excellent and his copies of that 
artist would pass for the original; still painting had done but little 
towards his independence in old age. He always spoke with elate pride 
of his association with Sir Joshua, and was one of those who attended 
his funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1835 the writer visited him in 
a first floor room at 20, Hadlow Street, Burton Crescent; his unframed 
canvases hung about the room, while his wife in the last stages of dropsy, 
of vast bulk, lay senselessly extended on a large pillow. When she 
died, the writer failed to notice, though often earnestly requested by 
Pack to visit him ; we met frequently at the house of a common friend. 
Pack had long ceased to paint, but practised for a maintenance as a 
Chiropodist. His appearance, in a man of his age, was at once elegant 
and prepossessing ; in person erect, tall and thin, nose aquiline, his hair 
snow white was long and full, his black attire was of the best cloth, 
glossy and bright ; a black velvet vest, and silk stockings and his beaver 
with broad brim, of the first quality.” 


But Pack had other friends and interests, when his old com- 
panions found themselves unable to accept his invitations. He 
had his interest in the Church, his work on the Irving paintings, 
and his duties as Underdeacon at Newman Street, which he would 
not treat lightly. He had too the care and attendance upon his 
dear wife, Jane, as well as the Chiropody. All of which prove 
that his eyes were not dim and that he was full of vigour and 
courage to the end. Jane died of decay of nature, aged 84, on 
25th August, 1840, and was buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 
Faithful Christopher did not long survive her, and dying 26th 
October, aged 81, tended by the same Sophia Salmon, of Drapers 
Place, who had cared at the end for his wife, was buried by Mr. 
Fallowfield, the incumbent of New St. Pancras, on 3lst October. 
No trace of their last resting place remains, the burial ground was 
closed in 1855 and fell into a state of disrepair. The railways, 
which have ruined the neighbourhood in many other ways, have 
also encroached upon it. Even to-day the memorial of a man 
as well known as Sir John Soane is weathering into illegibility. 
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Yet Pack has better memorials than in a garden where children 
play, and old folks sit and dream: he has his picture hung here 
in the Church he loved; and in that Church to which he was 
later drawn, on All Saints’ Day each year the living members 
gather in remembrance of those whose names are on the Register 
of the Departed Brethren. The first page includes the names of 
Jane and Faithful Christian Pack. 

Born Christopher, and a Friend, he died Christian, and for those 
who look on his picture and read of his devotion to his wife and 
his independence, there can be no quarrel with that slip of the 
pen. 

THE “ PREACHING PORTRAIT.” 

There is no need here to revert to the several “ preaching 
portraits’ of the Caledonian Chapel period of Irving’s London 
ministry: they may be recognised by the tasselled gown, the 
pillar shaped Pulpit, and a comparatively immature expression 
of the face. Of later portraits of Irving preaching, three exist 
covering the Regent Square period, and one for Newman Street. 
These fall into rough chronological order. The first by Mr. N. 
Whittock probably belongs to the opening period of the National 
Church (for it is from the same artist that we have the picture 
of the newly completed Church itself), and Irving is still repre- 
sented in his tasselled gown. This is usually found as Frontis- 
piece to the 1835 edition of Irving’s works, but as it is signed by 
him must have been done in his life time. The preacher with 
right hand upraised, stands beneath the canopy of his pulpit, his 
face wears an eager but stern expression, and his hair worn long 
is parted in the middle, while side whiskers are still worn, an 
additional indication of the early date of the drawing. In the 
background is shown the South-East corner of the Gallery, and 
the young lady shown with her mother and two brothers has a 
strong resemblance to Miss E. C. Cardale as she appears in Pack’s 
painting. 

The next representation of Irving in his Pulpit was described 
by the late Mr. E. G. Atkinson in an article in The Presbyterian 
for 23rd October, 1902. The sketch is there reproduced from the 
original in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
It is by Superintending-Surgeon James Atkinson, his grand- 
father, and Mr. Atkinson ascribes it (from the dates of the artist’s 
furloughs) to the winter 1831-2. The fingers, long and pointed, 
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are a link with Whittock’s drawing, but the palm of the hand is 
identical with that in the Regent Square painting. Any critic 
of the shape of Pack’s hand, with its square palm, and rather 
podgy shape, would do well to study the reproduction of the 
Atkinson Drawing which can be seen in the Library of the His- 
torical Society or in the files of The Presbyterian. Perhaps Mr. 
Atkinson was too ready to accept the haggardness of the face 
as a true likeness, ‘“‘ the face is that of one who braves the hurri- 
cane,” and he quotes the description of “ raven locks already 
frosted and a face attenuated by premature old age.” Irving 
was not yet stricken by the illness which robbed him of his looks ; 
and the explanation is probably that preacher and hearer were 
equally exhausted by the effects of one of those long and torrential 
discourses for which that pulpit was famous. The crowded state 
of the auditorium would not make it easy for an artist to work. 

But the harshness of this sketch as a true likeness is not sub- 
stantiated by either of the later portraits. Christopher Pack has 
caught a pleading earnestness of expression on a handsome, 
majestic face, and the accuracy of his portrait of Henry Drum- 
mond beneath, as well as his skill as a portrait painter detailed 
above, make him the better authority. The gown is that in the 
Museum of the Historical Society, exact in every detail, the only 
change since being that the plain front has been cut away and 
the length shortened, but since Irving discarded it the Gown has 
had hard use. It may be, that a freedom of mind and heart 
came to the great Preacher, when he was freed from the restric- 
tions that his position as Minister of the National Scotch Church 
imposed, and that the relief could be seen in a changed 
expression of face. 

“A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but by 
sorrow of heart the spirit is broken |” 

The fourth portrait is a Crayon Drawing by Joseph Slater, 
which hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, London,* and 
depicts a lovely noble face, that of a man of great dignity and 
beauty of character. A copy of this can also be seen in our 
Library. No one living in London, and holding Edward Irving 
in honour, should rest until they have done reverence to this 
study. The gown is that of the Museum, the court dress does not 


* The Catalogue No. is 424: The Medallion in Wax, No. 1689 should also 
be studied. 
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show, but the Geneva Bands and a high light on forehead and 
nose are by an inspiration done in white chalk. It should be 
recalled in dating this drawing that in 1832, Joseph Slater lived 
at 70, Newman Street, almost opposite West’s Gallery at 14, 
which after standing empty for two or three years was taken by 
the New Church as a house for the Irvings and as the home of 
their first London Church. Both houses had doors opening 
directly on the street and the artist would have plenty of oppor- 
tunity of observing his new neighbour ; but the gown and bands 
would appear to indicate that Slater was a hearer as well as a 
neighbour of the first Angel of the Catholic Apostolic Church at 
Newman Street. 

Word pictures exist of Irving as he preached, and one contri- 
buted by ‘‘ Senex” to the Dumfries Standard at the close of the 
century may perhaps be subjoined, so accurately does the memory 
of an old man substantiate the line and brush of the contemporary 
observers above. ‘‘ His appearance was very striking: tall and 
handsome, in court dress, which he always wore when preaching ; 
somewhat swarthy in colour, with jet black hair, worn long, 
parted in the middle, and placed behind his ears—this being all 
the more singular, as at that time it was customary for the male 
sex to wear their hair very short. He had a slight squint with 
one eye, which had the effect of giving him rather a wild appear- 
ance when he got loud. His subject was taken from the third 
chapter of the Acts, and I never till this day read that chapter or 
hear it read but the sound of Mr. Irving’s mellifluous voice comes 
vividly to my mind.” 

HISTORY OF THE PICTURE. 

From the reproduction of the writing on the back of the picture 
it will be seen that the names are placed by the Artist in a kind 
of haphazard order, and that he contradicts himself as well. 
Among the names is “ Cary.” In this name was found the clue 
to the ownership and authority for the painting. Reference to 
the words quoted at the head of this article will remind us that 
Irving preached: the Prophets continued to interrupt: and the 
Field became known as the “ Field of the Tongues.”’ All these 
things are represented here, and Pack has written “ Britannia 
Fields ” on the back of the canvas. It was intended that all the 
prominent men and women in the movement should be included. 
Mr. David Priddle (of The Cloisters, Gordon Square), among much 
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other valuable help, informed me that “Cary” was Collings 
Manger Carré. The painting in 1925 came almost directly into 
the possession of the Presbyterian Historical Society from the 
house of Mr. William Collings Carré, who died at Bath in 1923, 
and who was the son of the late Hilary Olivier Carré, Lieutenant- 
Bailiff of Guernsey for many years. Mr. William C. Carré died 
at the great age of 85 and is described as the second son. There- 
fore it is presumably correct that the painting, which was never 
exhibited or known to the art critics, was either commissioned, 
purchased, or given to C. M. Carré, the friend of the Irving family, 
who is referred to in Mrs. Oliphant’s life (volume II, pp. 388-389) 
in terms of affection and intimacy. Mr. Carré died quite young 
at Albury, in 1854. It is not difficult to assume that he was 
Uncle to Mr. W. C. Carré, of Bath, and that after Mrs. C. M. 
Carré’s death (she lived for some time in Glamorganshire), the 
painting passed to the nephew who was then living at Guernsey, 
not coming to Bath until the end of the century. Whatever the 
exact facts, ‘‘ Edward Irving Preaching ’”’ had probably travelled 
to Brussels, to Albury, to South Wales, to Guernsey, and to Bath, 
before its return to London. He has always been with friends, 
and the state of preservation of frame and canvas show that he 
has been an honoured guest wherever he has been housed. It is 
certain to me, that had Drummond, or Cardale, or Perceval 
owned or commissioned the picture, they would have kept it in 
their own hands; that there is no mention of it in the Irving 
letters or Mrs. Oliphants’ life shows that it was not generally 
known: that the Irving family themselves never possessed it, 
is clear from the fact that neither the Martin-Brodie connection, 
not Professor Martin Howy Irving, of Melbourne, appear to have 
had any knowledge of it: and the assumption can therefore be 
made that it was the idea and property of a younger member of 
the movement, and while the other men introduced were still 
alive there was no special object in preserving it at Albury, and 
so, in 1854, it passed with his private possessions into the hands 
of his heirs. It is important to notice in support of my contention 
that all the Art Catalogues, Books of Reference, etc., of the close 
of the century, although they include various Edward Irving 
portraits and the work of the artist who did this one, make no 
reference to this. This painting has been all along in private 
hands, and of those who sought no publicity for a canvas which 


had intimate associations for themselves. 

Note.—The information upon which the above article is based has been 
derived from many sources, and from those who have freely given data and 
their kind —— tion it is possible to single out here only the name of our 
Hon. Curator, Mr. W. B. Shaw. A key to the picture will be compiled by 
him and hung beneath the portrait. 
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AN OLD LONDON REGISTER. 


By W. B. Suaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 


This tall thick folio is the Baptismal Register of Wells Street 
Secession Church, Oxford Street, and covers the whole period 
of its existence from 1751 until the removal of the Congregation 
to Albany Chapel in 1863—112 years under three ministers ! 

And an admirably kept record it is; of real value to the local 
historian for the many impressions it affords of a London which, 
if after the days when it was “‘ small and white and clean,”’ was 
at least a place within manageable compass. 

The period covers the ministry of the Rev. David Wilson 
(1722-1784), who was its first minister from 1751 to 1784; 
of the gentle and saintly Rev. Alexander Waugh, M.A., D.D. 
(1754-1827), who was minister from 1782 until his death ; and of 
his successor and grandson-in-law, the Rev. Robert Redpath, 
M.A. (1803-1893), who retired in 1874 owing to his refusal to 
enter the Union of English Presbyterian Churches that was 
consummated in 1876. 

It is surprising that during the 76 years covered by the first two 
ministries alone the callings or occupations of those presenting 
their children for baptism are of 120 different kinds. 

The tailors have an enormous lead, and then come cabinet- 
makers, closely followed by carpenters. The list is by no means 
confined to skilled artizans. There are a dozen surgeons, archi- 
tects, artists and portrait painters ; there are booksellers, dentists, 
goldsmiths, lapidaries, a modulator of music, missionaries, 
preachers, schoolmasters, silversmiths, stockbrokers, India Office, 
Ordnance Office and War Office officials. 

When Alexander Waugh arrived in London, a young minister 
in his twenties, he found amongst those ready to receive him that 
gifted genius, James Tassie, whose exquisite portrait modelling 
in a medium of his own invention is so well known to discriminat- 
ing collectors. He executed three models of his minister at dif- 
ferent ages, two of which are to be seen in the Historical Society’s 
Museum, through the generosity of Dr. Waugh’s great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Wells, of Ilford. 


When James Tassie died—a bachelor—he was succeeded by his 
pupil and nephew, William Tassie, whose lovely work cannot be 
distinguished from that of his uncle where the pieces are unsigned. 
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To Mrs. Wells the Church is indebted for the portrait of James 
Tassie by his nephew, William, an exquisite example of their 
peculiarly individual art. 

Like his uncle, William Tassie was active in the affairs of Wells 
Street Church. In 1838 it was to “ William Tassie of Leicester 
Square ” the Government receipt was made out for the Registers 
of Wells Street Church, handed over for unknown reasons as it 
was teens of years before the Act for compulsory registrations 
was passed. 

William Tassie maintained his uncle’s excellent practice, and 
though the Tassie secret died with him, he had trained a staff, 
one of whom, “William Vernon, Modeller,”’ gave his firstborn his 
master’s full name—William Tassie Vernon. 

Some years before Dr. Waugh’s time we come across the first 
baptism of a child of “ John Broadwood, Harpischord maker ” 
and his wife, Mary. Between 1773 and 1793 are baptized the 
four sons, who were later to be associated with their father 
in building up the great reputation of John Broadwood & Sons, 
Pianoforte Manufacturers. 

It is clear from these records that many of their employees 
worshipped with them, and many early descriptions of ‘‘ cabinet 
maker ”’ are changed later to ‘‘ pianoforte maker,” and carpenters 
are definitely associated with the same calling. Others, like 
inlayers, brass finishers, wheelers and polishers, have a connection 
that is obvious. 

Another “ Harpischord Maker” is “‘ John Forsyth of St. 
Mary-le-bone,” and after 1800 Thomas Hopkins, ‘“ Pianoforte 
Manufacturer,” followed by ‘‘ James Turnbull, of the Banking- 
house, Berners Street.” 

On July 26th, 1773, is recorded the baptism of ‘‘ James Gray, 
aged 18 years, a native of Calcutta, brought over by George 
Gray, Esq.” 

March Ist, 1783, must have been the shoemakers’ morning. 
Three children are presented for baptism, their shoemaker fathers 
being respectively Crammond, Huntly and Bishop. 

The year after is baptized John, son of James Clunie, tailor, of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Mary, his wife. He became 
a well-known schoolmaster, the Rev. John Clunie, M.A., LL.D. 

John McClumpha, tailor, has a strong flavour of associations 
with the Bladnoch. 
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There was probably some gossip that led the minister to make 


a record like this :— 

“ April 5, 1789. Nota Bene :— 
Whereas in the preceding part of this Register through want of informa- 
tion on the subject, it is not expressly said that the parents of the children 
were at the time of their birth in a state of lawful matrimony, it is thought 
necessary to prevent all doubts on that matter solemnly to attest that 
all of the children whose baptisms are entered in the foregoing Register 
were born in a state of lawful wedlock and to protest no injury to them 
from this fact not being particularly specified. 
The truth of this declaration is hereby attested in Wells Street Meeting 
House this 19th day of April in the year above written. 

Al. Waugh, 

Minr.” 


Soon after we note John, son of John Lockie, of the Phoenix 
Fire Office, and Ann, his wife. On January Ist, 1797, Thomas 
Robson, mariner, has baptized his John (afterwards schoolmaster), 
and our guess at the father’s identity is confirmed a few pages 
onwards when he is described ‘‘ Late Commander of the Ship 
Duff.” 

This is interesting. It is well known that Dr. Waugh was one 
of the Founders and first Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. He was largely responsible for the equipping of the 
“ Duff ”’—the first missionary ship. 

In 1801 and 1803 are entered the baptisms of the children of 
the “ Rev. James Durie, Preacher of the Gospel.” In that 
capacity he failed to obtain a call, and as a “ stickit minister ”’ 
entered upon new studies and qualified in medicine. From 1805, 
he re-appears as ‘‘ James Durie, Surgeon, of St. Luke’s, Chelsea.”’ 

With meticulous care there is recorded the birth and baptism 
of each of Dr. Waugh’s own ten children, over forty grand- 
children and a dozen great-grand-children. 

In 1812 his eldest son, Thomas, ‘“‘of the Ordnance Office,’”’ is 
married, followed seven weeks later by that of his second son, 
William, corn factor. On the same date in the following year 
each presents his first born for baptism—Thomas a daughter and 
William a son. A year hence, again on the same day, each 
presents a son for baptism, who receive the name, Alexander ; 
and so the race proceeds year by year almost without interruption 
until 1833. Thomas has his quiver full with a growing brood of 
five sons and nine daughters ; and William yields him the palm, 
with thirteen sons and daughters. 

Here also are recorded those of the seven children of his daughter 
Mary Easton and her husband, Thomas Underwood, publisher. 
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Their eldest daughter, the third Mary Neill in succession, became 
the wife of her grandfather’s successor, the Rev. Robert Redpath, 
M.A., eight of whose children are also recorded here. 

There are a group of entries under the name of the doctor’s 
fifth son, ‘‘ James Hay Waugh, chemist.” Some years after his 
father’s death he was caught up by the enthusiasm of the Oxford 
Movement, and was a middle-aged man when he took orders, 
M.A., Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 1843, and Rector of Corsley, near 
Warminster, 1844-1885. His grandson, Alexander, an M.D. of 
Midsomer Norton, near Bath, is father of Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
over thirty years managing director of Chapman & Hall Ltd., 
publishers. Mr. Arthur Waugh’s two sons, Alexander and 
Evelyn, have also achieved distinction as accomplished essayists 
and critics. 

Of the seventy or so grandchildren of this fine Scottish divine 
of the old school, the next to be mentioned deserve a niche of 
their own. 

Their father, George Waugh (1801-1873), Druggist to the 
Queen, at 117, Regent Street, had his eldest daughter, Mary 
Walker, baptized by the famous Chinese scholar and missionary, 
Dr. Robert Morrison. The second daughter, Fanny (1833-1867), 
became the wife of the pre-Raphaelite painter, W. Holman 
Hunt, O.M., R.A., D.C.L. After six years’ widowhood, the 
artist married his late wife’s sister, Marian Edith (1846-1931), 
whose beautiful features are preserved in the well-known painting 
“‘ My Birthday.” 

The next older sister, Alice Gertrude, married in 1864, Thomas 
Woolner, R.A., the distinguished sculptor. 

Dr. Waugh’s youngest daughter and child, Elizabeth, became 
the wife of the Rev. John Young, M.A., LL.D., Secession Minister 
of Albion Chapel, London, from 1829-1849, whose eldest son, 
Alexander Waugh Young, M.A., was so well known as headmaster 
of Tettenhall College, Wolverhampton. 

The number of booksellers connected with Wells Street Church 
during its history is remarkable. 

We have noted the family connection of Thomas Underwood, 
but as early as 1794 appears William Boag, of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. There is also Joseph Butt, of St. Ann’s, Westminster, 
and Robert Ogle, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. In 1820 comes the 
connection of William Partridge (S. & W. Partridge Ltd.), then 
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David Bryce, and finally of James Sangster, of Paternoster Row. 
One notes the connection of Edwin Long, portrait painter ; 
of John Bernic Philip, sculptor ; and two sons (stockbrokers) of 
the well-known Scots divine, Henry Renton, D.D. 
A series of four attestations in this Register are as interesting 
as they are unusual :— 
1791. Sept. 30. 256 baptisms. ‘“ Duty received, H. Bailie.”’ 
1792. Mar.31. 18baptisms. “ Duty received, H. Bailie.” 
1793. Feb. 10, 34 baptisms. “Inspected and duty paid, 
H. Bailie.” 
1794. Oct.1. 50 baptisms. “ Inspected and duty paid, W. 
Goodwyn.” 
Can anyone give us further information of this form of taxation, 
when it commenced and when it ceased ? 


PRESBYTERIANA. 


REV. EDWARD PICKARD (1714-1778). 

Minister at Stratford-on-Avon ; Court Yard, Southwark; and 
Carter Lane, St. Paul's. 

During 1931, the family Vault of the above in Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground was located, and found to be in very bad repair, 
with its inscription practically indecipherable. This information 
was communicated to Mr. Fred. J. Robinson, Secretary of the 
Alexandra Orphanage, Haverstock Hill, in view of the fact that 
this great Institution was founded at Hoxton as the Orphan 
Working School, in 1760, by the initiative and support of Edward 
Pickard and prominent members of the Carter Lane Congregation. 
It was suggested to Mr. Robinson that steps should be taken to 
preserve the inscription upon the grave of the Founder of this 
Charity and that from information available about the Warren 
Family up to the date of Walter Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, it 
might be possible to get into touch with members of the family. 

As a result Lt.-Col. J. Raymond Warren, O.B.E., M.C., the 
descendant in direct line from Edward Pickard’s nephew, has 
come forward and had the inscription re-lettered and the stone 
re-set. He is thus, as a study of the other names on the monu- 
ment will reveal, also in direct descent from Mary Raymond, 
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adopted child of Rev. John Barker, V.D.M., of Salters Hall 
(see Journal, Vol. IV, No. 3, at page 137), and member of a family 
who have served for overtwo hundred years upon the Committees 
of the Presbyterian Fund, the Orphanage, and other well-known 
Nonconformist causes. 

The writer has compiled MSS Notes upon Rev. Edward Pickard, 
which are on file in the Library, and these are based on the Probate 
Registers at Somerset House, the Funeral Oration of 1778, the 
entries in Dr. Rippon and other Bunhill Fields records, and 
include a complete bibliography of Pickard’s published works. 
As regards portraits, two are known. One hangs in the Board 
Room at Haverstock Hill, but the far more pleasing, which is 
only known through a rare mezzotint, is from J. Chamberlin’s 
Portrait of 1774, which is now reproduced by the courtesy of 
Dr. Williams’ Trustees. There is no copy of this in any known 
publication, nor is one preserved in the Print Room at the British 
Museum. 

Edward Pickard came to London from Stratford, his first 
charge in his native County of Warwickshire, and after a brief 
ministry in South London he was called first to assist and later in 
1758 to succeed Rev. Thomas Newman, at Carter Lane meeting. 
He filled this important station as the inscription attests ‘‘ with 
distinguished fidelity and usefulness and acceptance during a 
period of more than thirty years. Was greatly loved and 
esteemed through life and died sincerely lamented.” 

That this testimony which now stands clear and outstanding 
for all who pass westwards across Bunhill Fields to read, is no 
mere adulation, is clear from a study of his life as it is known to us. 
Rev. Thomas Taylor in the funeral sermon stresses three things, 
first his influence over young people and their response to his 
preaching; second, his devoted service as Secretary of the 
“ Sustentation Fund” of that day; and last, his constant care 
for the Orphan School—‘‘ which he looked upon with the eye of 
a father.” 

This School, by 1778 removed to the City Road, is of course 
Mr. Pickard’s more lasting memorial, but the renewal of the 
stone over his last resting-place gives an occasion to remind 
ourselves that Young People’s Sermons, devotion to Social 
Service, and interest in the support of less prosperous congregations 
are not the prerogative of the twentieth century alone. L, W. K. 
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“ DEDROSN.” 


In the Journal for May, 1922, was printed one of the State 
papers on Conventicles, etc., see page 157. Among the names of 
Presbyterians was the name “ Dedrosn,” with the word “ un- 
identified” following. Probably the interpretation of Dedrosn 
is “‘ David Russen,” a Baptist minister of that time—see Dis- 
senting Churches, by Walter Wilson, Vol. II, p. 601. P.O.W. 


THE HACKNEY PULPIT. 


(See Journal for May, 1925, p. 75, article entitled 
“The Hackney Pulpit.’’) 


In this article an investigation is made into the early history 
of the Hackney Pulpit. Its present resting place is in the crypt 
of Regent Square Church, where it lies near the remains of the 
pulpit of Edward Irving. If the article be re-read it will be seen 
that the question of date remained uncertain. It states that the 
pulpit is either 150 years or else 250 years old. The second of 
these figures must now be removed for the following reason. 


In the Lecture by Rev. Donald Maclean, D.D., delivered in 
1928, and printed by the Pres: Hist: Soc: of Eng., the following 
paragraph occurs (p. 17) :— 

“‘ Next we find him (Rev. Robert Kirk) listening attentively to a ‘ sermon 


by a Presbyterian, Dr. Bates, in an old meeting house in Hackney a mile 
on the north of London.’ 


‘This Dr. Bates . . . . is one of the most serious devout and learned 
Presbyterians now living about age 66. He had no reader nor scripture 
He had a little green pulpit with a flowered velvet cushion on 


The description given settles the point in debate for Dr. Bates 
and Matthew Henry used the same meeting house and pulpit on 
the west side of Mare Street, Hackney. Evidently the pulpit 
now called the Hackney pulpit would begin its history in 1772, 
when Samuel Palmer built the new church (which still stands) on 
the East side of Mare Street. The antiquarian value of the pulpit 
will need to be reconsidered. P.O.W. | 
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REVIEWS. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMED CHURCH, 
1550-1638. 
By Witi1aM McMittan, D.D. 
(Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd. 1931.) 

This volume is the substance of the ‘‘ Hastie” lectures, delivered 
at the University of Glasgow in 1930. Some of the references 
go beyond the period prescribed by the title of the book; and the 
Westminster Assembly documents are quoted without indicating 
their origin or nature, before their official adoption by the Church 
of Scotland. Sometimes the illustration is ambiguous. Was 
Sir James Archibald (for example) a Scottish nobleman, or was 
he a curate with the customary title of an English curate ? 

The numerous illustrations from the Kirk records and other 
sources give a fine idea of a Presbyterian Church in the making. 
Other material will be found in the “ Collections” of Walter 
Steuart, of Pardovan, (Edin., 1709) who preserved much of the 
procedure of the Assembly. Mrs. Marguerite G. Campbell’s 
translation of the Orleans, 1675, edition of the Book of Order of 
the Reformed Church of France (London, 1921) goes a long way 
towards verifying the references of Steuart to the French Church. 
The data provided inclines us to the conclusion that the original 
associate of the Church of Scotland was the Church of France 
rather than the congregation of Englishmen at Frankfort and 
then at Geneva; of which Knox was for a time a minister in 
conjunction with a second minister. The Church of Scotland’s 
affinity with the French Church on Discipline can also be traced, 
and in this connection Prof. Scott Pearson’s two volumes on the 
Cartwright period are valuable. 

Dr. McMillan appears to be in agreement with the main positions 
of Dr. Maxwell’s book, referred to in this issue of the “‘ Journal.” 
These relate to the origin of the Geneva Service-Book, and to the 
part it played in the liturgical development of the Church of 
Scotland. This document, compiled in the first place for English- 
men, never received recognition in England except of a kind that 
expressed itself in penalties. It was the Discipline, the “ plat,” 
platform, polity, that was attacked, this generally being described 
as ‘“‘Genevan”; for, undoubtedly it was evolved by Calvin, 
although possibly at Strasburg and not at Geneva. With the 
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publication, recently, of the research results of Dr. McMillan, 
Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Gordon, the whole subject has assumed 
a fresh aspect, and the elucidation of the problem will depend 
in the first instance upon whether or not conclusive answers can 
be given to the following questions :— 


(1) Was the Book of Geneva, at Frankfort, or Geneva, in England 
or in Scotland ever a Book as the Book of Common Prayer was in 
the Church of England; that is, a manual issued by authority of 
Parliament for the maintenance of strict uniformity ? 

(2) Was it ever intended that the Service-Book of Geneva should be 
regarded as a ‘“‘ Book ”’—or only as an “ Order” ? 

(3) Was it or was it not Knox’s principle that there was only one book 
of authority—the Word of God ? 

(4) Did Knox ever indicate or suggest that the Service-Book was any- 
thing but what it was intended to be—an Order compiled for an 
occasion, and used by a congregation of English exiles from the 
Reformed Church of England, first at Frankfort, then at Geneva ? 
Was this Order adhered to by those who compiled it, on their return 
to England ? 

(6) Was it not the adoption of the Discipline in it by the Church of 
Scotland, and the preference shown to it by the rigid English 
Puritans the main cause of the trouble in the Church of England ? 

(7) Was not “ Scotticizing’’ Bancroft’s term for the Discipline ? 


These simple but fundamental questions will have to be 
answered with some measure of agreement before unity of opinion 
can be secured upon the question relating to the liturgical sources 
of the Geneva Service-Book. Calvin stated that he borrowed 
part of the Order used by him in the French Church at Geneva, 
from an Order found by him at Strasburg, but he adds that he 
composed other parts from Scripture. It may be that Calvin 
was a borrower in other directions, and that he owed something 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Vaudois and Albigensian 
Churches, with the history and practice of which he was quite 
familiar. 

The pages that will be most appreciated in Dr. McMillan’s 
book will be those that give valuable facts relating to the formative 
period of the Church of Scotland. The prayer composed by 
Carswell is a good instance, for it is a liturgical gem, and is unique 
in that it is a prayer by those at sea; not forthem. There may 
be various interpretations put upon these facts, but for the 
presentation of them we are greatly indebted to Dr. McMillan. 
We have only observed one lapsus but it is necessary to make clear 
that the 1566 Assembly letter stated “we dare not religiously 
celebrate any other feast day than what the divine oracles [the 
Word of God] have prescribed.” This has been rendered “ the 
divine articles.” 
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Dr. McMillan’s book should have the effect of deepening a 
movement that already has had its influence in creating a sense of 
liturgical order and continuity in the Church of Scotland. It 
can be developed by expanding the foundation principles of 
Presbyterianism, and without attempting comparisons with the 
Church of England or any other Church. From the beginning 
of its history, the Reformed Church of Scotland has asserted 
the dignity of law and order in the conduct of its business and in 
its public worship, and although its maxims have not always 
been observed by congregations in the past, they will find an 
increasing recognition of their value in days to come. The use 
of the Doxology may be taken as an illustration of what we mean. 
At the time of the Westminster Assembly, Baillie implies that 
when the subject came up, the Scottish Commissioners apparently 
had no particular point of view, but partly influenced by the 
pressure of the Independent brethren and partly “ because the 
prelatical party did dote upon it,’”’ the doxology was laid aside. 
Knox had once expressed his dislike of its use in the marriage ser- 
vice of the English Prayer Book, following as it did, the words 
“‘ with my body I thee worship,” but nearly a century had passed 
since this, and in justice to those who were anxious for its retention 
in Westminster Assembly times, it should be remembered that 
anti-Trinitarian opinions had devastated European Protestantism 
and were threatening England. It was therefore not a mere 
prelatical wish that the Blessing should be retained, and the use 
of the doxology was no vain repetition. This makes significant 
the decision of the Scottish Assembly, shortly afterwards to let 
“‘ desuetude abolish it.” That there was variety in the usage 
of the Church of Scotland in this and other particulars until the 
ascendancy of Presbyterianism in Scotland became assured, is 
not surprising. A writer vindicating the Church of Scotland 
in 1691 from a charge of Separatism concludes his answer to an 
Episcopalian with a paragraph which indicates the general 
practice of that Church :— 


“It seemeth his arguments are run low when he charged us with Non- 
conformity even to the Presbyterian Church, in that we use not the 
Doxology, nor the words of the Lord’s Prayer, nor the Belief at Baptism. 
For when or where were these enjoined by the Presbyterian Church ? 
And if they had been, we cannot by such injunctions be bound to what 
is after found to be inconvenient. That we are tied to the use of the 
Doxology, by the Covenant he doth most ridiculously affirm; for who- 
ever esteemed that a part of the Reformation then engaged to? Using 
the Lord’s Prayer we never condemned ; but that Christ hath enjoyned 
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the using of these express words, or that that prayer was given as a form 
of words rather than a Directory for the matter of prayer, we deny. 
Neither do we condemn the use of the Creeds, but we think that they 
who have their children baptized should profess their faith so as may 


more clearly distinguish them from Popish and other hereticks than 
that Confession of Faith can do.” 
J.H.C. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION UNDER THE TEST ACTS. 
By H. McLacutan, D.D. 
(Manchester University Press. 1931.) 

With the publication of this volume, the subject of the Dis- 
senting Academies is nearly exhausted. Dr. McLachlan has 
made generous acknowledgment of the many contributors to the 
subject, including the late Rev. Alexander Gordon, whose informa- 
tion about English Puritanism and Nonconformity was extensive 
and accurate. The ground has now been thoroughly tilled, and 
although a few seeds might be dropped into this furrow and that, 
the field belongs to Dr. McLachlan; and the essential facts are 
preserved in this comprehensive book. 

For surveying such a period, the primary difficulty is to settle 
its characteristic—whether progressive or retrogressive. The 
century was in a state of action and reaction, in philosophy, 
theology and ethics. The Church of England began the century 
with a Socinian controversy, and the Protestant Dissenters ended 
it with another Socinian controversy ; each different in theological 
content. Between the beginning and the end of the century, 
theology fluctuated, from a rigid orthodoxy to a frigid heterodoxy 
among the Dissenters ; and in the Established Church, from the 
Low Churchism of Hoadly to the Low Churchism of Toplady. 
Samuel Clarke’s metaphysics was the cause of intellectual unrest ; 
and Deism cast its cold, white light across many a printed page. 
Under these, and even more difficult conditions, the Academies 
found a footing, providing an education free from the prejudices 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and conserving the Nonconformist 
principles. 

Dr. McLachlan draws attention to the part played in the 
training of those academy students that proceeded from Scotland, 
chiefly with the object of entering the English ministry ; and this 
feature might have been enlarged upon. From the end of the 
17th Century, the Dissenters were unwilling to subscribe to the 
XXXIX Articles, even to the doctrinal articles. 
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Between 1662 and 1689 the old theological order had changed, 
giving place to the new. Burnet described the Articles more as 
a basis of agreement than of belief; and the Dissenters were 
gradually arriving at the conclusion that subscription to creeds 
was an infringement of the Protestant principle. Holland, the 
home of the free-thinking, had attractions for the Dissenters, 
but it also had its dangers. It was between the extremes of an 
education at an English university and an education abroad that 
Scotland stood as a country of good education and liberal opinions. 
The execution of the boy Aikenhead for heresy, was the last crime 
of its kind in Scotland, and Lorimer’s account of it shows a certain 
degree of sympathy in spite of his Calvinistic severity. With 
the spread of Clarkean opinions on the Trinity, Scotland relaxed 
its hold upon the old theology, and it is this fact which explains 
the readiness of the trustees of the London Presbyterian Fund 
to place students at the Scottish Universities. The names of 
Simson, Hutcheson and Leechman were well-known in England, 
among the supporters of the Arian Movement. 

Dr. McLachlan has given a careful account of the Academy 
system, and the mass of details available makes it unavoidable 
that some things might have been left out, and other things might 
have been put in. The student will remember that there never 
was a co-ordinate system, the academies at the close of the 
17th century being unlike those of the 18th; and those of the 
18th being unlike each other. Carmarthen, for instance, was 
maintained by the Presbyterian Fund, receiving a quite dis- 
proportionate number of students compared with the number 
sent by the trustees of that fund to other academies. On the 
other hand, the Coward trustees counteracted the heterodox 
influence of the Presbyterian Fund trustees. 

Regarding the standard of Education in the academies, it was 
admittedly high ; and cheaper than an education at Oxford or 
Cambridge. It was, however, the pernicious influences at these 
two seats of learning that made Dissenting parents unwilling 
to send their sons there, and this, rather than this Act or that 
drew the youths together in academies, or caused them to go to 
Scotland for the completion of their education. 

Dr. McLachlan deals with each academy in detail. For the 
account of Northampton, we miss a reference to Doddridge’s 
comments on “ practical” preachers, which he often introduced 
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into his lectures on preaching, and which have that vivacity 
noticeable in his letters. Doddridge was not unaware of the 
truth of some of Strickland Gough’s criticisms, and advised 
his students to conduct themselves with dignity ; and to cultivate 
an extensive and candid acquaintance with the world. 

The lists of books read at the various academies is very in- 
teresting, and we would like to have had these classified into 
periods, or compared, say, with Baxter’s list compiled for a 
“poor student.” Glancing over the Academy lists, it is clear 
that in the realm of pure theology, Calvin and Beza found little 
favour at the close of the 17th century, and still less, throughout 
the 18th. All the English writers of the ultra-Calvinistic school 
disappeared ; and the most acceptable books were by those 
writers in the Reformed Churches of Europe who were doing their 
best to adjust their theological positions to a new condition of 
things, and at the same time to keep the faith. J.H.C. 


CRANMER. 
By HILatIrE BELLoc. 
(London : Cassell & Co. Ltd.) 


Sorely do the accidents of history disturb Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
In the accident of the black death he finds the fatal germ which 
brought disease to the religious mind of Europe ; the uncalled-for 
marriage of a Welsh “ adventurer” with royalty gave England 
the tragedy of a Tudor dynasty ; the inopportune invention of 
printing brought the Bible into use as a weapon against the 
medieval Church; and finally, to the accidental discovery by 
Henry VIII of an obscure, timid, servile scholar, he traces the 
final overthrow of all that England had stood for since the days 
of Augustine. 

Those who are still fresh from a guarded reading of Volume IV 
of Mr. Belloc’s History of England will understand the sense of 
indignation which prompted him to select Thomas Cranmer for 
exhaustive analysis. A hurried survey of the Reformation period 
could hardly be adequate without the unveiling of this apostate, 
and we do not need to concur in Mr. Belloc’s methods or conclu- 
sions to acknowledge that the disrobement has been effected in 
masterly fashion. His Cranmer does not presume to be a “ life.”’ 
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It is ‘‘ but a study of his character and motives,” and the question 
arises whether any such study can approach completeness. when 
sympathy is absent and when the obvious design is to present a 
full length silhouette in black. To feel irritated over this would be 
childish. Mr. Belloc’s studies (and many are brilliant) we must 
take for what they are, not for what they ought to be: he holds 
your interest, and you hold your breath. This is the case for the 
prosecution, and as such it must be regarded. 

Of course the difficulty with Mr. Belloc in his historical canvasses 
is that, whilst he can give a background that amazes with its 
colour, he has sense neither of perspective nor of balance in his 
foreground detail. For the orthodox view of the sixteenth 
century he has his own special lenses, and with these he sees 
what he would see. That grim shadow in the half distance is 
the shadow of Thomas Cranmer; and if Cranmer had not lived, 
had he not been what he was—a mere tool in Henry’s clutch, 
England might have been saved to Rome ! 


But could it? Has Mr. Belloc not missed in the sixteenth 
century that irresistible force, the spirit of nationality, which 
more than any other factor determined the upheaval loosely 
termed “‘ Reformation” ? Too often are the intellectual and 
political aspects of that transition discounted by writers whose 
interest is concentrated on religious developments ; and, in his 
contempt for heretical thinkers and avaricious princes, Mr. 
Belloc seeks to guide rather than be guided by the broader facts 
of history. His hatred of opportunism blinds him to the cross- 
currents and contradictions of the age, and Cranmer’s spirit and 
his own could never meet. Cranmer was cast in a different 
mould from Calvin. No doctrinal system do we associate with 
his name, nor (although he helped to reform) did he found a 
Church. In his rejection of the doctrine of purgatory and the 
miracle of the Mass he stood with many of his time, and if he 
capitulated to Henry on the point of royal supremacy it was to 
save his Church from doctrines which he held to be unscriptural. 
His authority was the Bible. Henry, catholic at heart, he 
served : served humbly, but with dignity and not without courage. 
The immeasurable difficulties inherent in monarchic absolutism 
he had daily to face, and without concessions his labours would 
have been thwarted and the Reformation in England would have 
taken a different course. His capitulation on the question of 
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royal supremacy sealed his doom when Mary ascended the throne ; 
but what Mr. Belloc overlooks is that probably the blackened 
stake at Smithfield did more than all Cranmer’s combined efforts 
to prevent reunion with Rome. The spirit of nationality had 
triumphed over an alien ecclesiastical supremacy. 

If Cranmer presents a study, the problem lies not in any com- 
plexity in his own character, but in the complexity of the age. 
The difficulty emerges in the perspective delineation, and in spite 
of excellent backgrounds (e.g., in a chapter on The Bible) Mr. 
Belloc obtrudes his twentieth-century catholic judgment. That 
Cranmer could conceivably have any honest conviction or dis- 
interested purpose is too wild a conjecture for him to consider. 
A gentleman, certainly, a great scholar, a good horseman, he 
stands here a hypocrite, a time-server, a coward, an intriguer ! 
Of the man’s courage in face of personal dangers, of his indifference 
to wealth and power, there is no friendly acknowledgment: yet 
Mr. Belloc—man of letters—cannot resist Cranmer’s achievement 


in that treasure of prose, the English Prayer Book. 

“Through the litany which is from his hand, through the collects, 
through the prefaces, through the admirable music of the special prayers, 
mainly due to his invention, he gave a strength to the newly-established 
religion which it could never have drawn. from any other source. He 
provided a substitute for the noble Latin rhythms on which the soul 
of Europe had been formed for more than a thousand years, and he 
gave to the Church of England a treasure by the aesthetic effect of which 
more than by anything else her spirit has remained alive and she has 
attached to herself the hearts of men.” 


He is careful to anticipate that even such high genius cannot 
be accepted as a plea on the Day of Judgment. J.C.S.B. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL DEFOE. 


By THomas WRIGHT. 
(London: Farncombe & Sons.) 


In 1894 Mr. Wright published the first edition of his Life of 
Defoe, and the year 1931 being the bicentenary year, he has 
issued this new edition, bringing his study up to date, much of 
the book having been entirely re-written. It is a remarkable 
story that he has to tell. The adventures of Daniel Defoe are 
quite as arresting as the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, which 
indeed the author of this life insists over and again, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, is an Allegory. 
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The early days of the young Defoe brought him in contact with 
two great moulding influences. The one, Annesley, the Clergy- 
man of Cripplegate, and the other, Morton, his teacher at the 
Stoke Newington Seminary. 

Defoe’s father’s dearest wish was that his son should enter the 
Church. Everything seemed to be tending in that direction, 
when for some unexplained reason young Defoe changed his mind. 
“It was my disaster first to be set apart for, and then to be set 
apart from, the honour of that sacred office.”” A great deal must 
lie behind these simple, but significant words. 

Mr. Wright now passes to the period of Defoe’s association 
with the City and commerce, and shews us his earliest attempts 
in poetry. 

Poetry and Politics struggled with business for the supremacy 
in his life. The strong political and religious convictions of 
Defoe are shewn in this volume to have issued first in Defoe 
allying himself disastrously with Monmouth, and then at a later 
date hastening to the side of William the Third as the champion, 
not only of Protestant rights in England, but in Europe as well. 

An interesting picture of the intimate associations of Defoe 
with William and Mary makes clear the importance attached by 
the Dutch King to the service which Defoe had rendered him in 
writing in his defence The True-Born Englishman. From that 
point forward, Defoe was committed to a long and perilous 
association with the politics and religion of the eighteenth century. 

“To a Presbyterianism indeed amid which he had been nur- 
tured,” says this biographer, ‘“ Defoe clung with tenacity all 
his life.” 

With the death of William everything clouded for Defoe. One 
writing had won him fame and place at the Court of King William ; 
another writing, The Shortest Way with Dissenters, was to plunge 
him into one of the most troubled periods of a troubled life— 
under Queen Anne. 

From the Palace, Defoe now passed to the prison and to the 
pillory, but it was an experience that was to bear fruit richly in 
the studies of the reckless and desperate in his later literary life. 

Mr. Wright brings out in his book Defoe’s emergence from his 
period of eclipse, and the notable part that he played in the 
negotiations for the union of the Parliaments of England and 
Scotland. This period has not yet been sufficiently explored. 
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From that period of Defoe’s life in this biography we turn to 
the Stoke Newington period—that is to the period of his work as 
anovelist. He had settled in Stoke Newington in a large dwelling, 
kept his carriage, and moved about revolving in his brain the 
story that was to make his name immortal, Robinson Crusoe. 

The name of the street leading to his Stoke Newington house 
had a delightful old-world flavour as it was known as Cut-Throat 
Alley—the birthplace of the English novel. 

Mr. Wright describes the writings of this latest period as “ the 
adventure and criminal series,” but it was the writings of this 
period from a man about sixty that placed him firmly on his 
literary throne, numbering among his distinguished subjects and 
admirers, Rousseau, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott. 

This book is a careful and thorough study of the available 
sources of information with regard to Defoe as man of business, 
poet, journalist and novelist, and no student of Defoe can afford 
to be ignorant of Mr. Wright’s work. W.L.S. 


THE SESSION CLERK, HIS FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES. 


By Ww. B. SHAw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
(Manchester: R. Aikman & Son.) 


This pamphlet consists of a paper read at a Meeting of the 
Presbytery of Manchester Office-Bearers’ Association on March 
9th, 1931, and is full of wisdom for the guidance of those who hold 
an office which “‘is perhaps the most important in the congre- 
gational life.” Emphasis is laid upon the fact that the Session 
Clerk should be far more than a mere scribe or secretary, and 
many ways are suggested in which he can render high service 
both to the Congregation and the Minister. There is no Book of 
Rules for Session Clerks, but the esteemed Curator of our Society 
has here drawn a picture of the ideal Session Clerk which cannot 
fail to be an inspiration to those who hold office in that capacity 
or are likely to do so in the feature. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History SOcIETY. 

Vol. IV, Part II, 1931. 

“Quelques Ecossais Professeurs et Etudiants 4 Paris,” par 
Jacques Pannier. Interesting notes on the relations of 
Knox (who learnt Greek from John Major, a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne) and other famous Scots with France. 

“The Anglican Book of Common Prayer in the Church of 
Scotland ” (Wm. M’Millan, Ph.D.). 

“ The Religion of Robert Burns” (Rev. Jas. Muir). ‘‘ Burns 
will go down to posterity as a man of God-fearing mind, a 
lover of his kind, a natural poetic genius dwelling near to 
Nature’s heart, a soul groping bravely, sincerely, though in 
much travail, after the truth that maketh free.” 


JOURNAL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Vol. XIV, Nos. 6—8; Vol. XV, No. 1. 
Vol. XV, No. 1, March, 1932. This issue is devoted to the 
celebration by the Presbytery of Philadelphia of the 225th 


Anniversary of the Organization of the Presbyterian Church 
in U.S.A. It includes several interesting articles on the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A., and its relation 
to the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, which in an 
Act of 1729 were spoken of “ as being in all the essential and 
necessary articles, good forms of sound words and systems 
of Christian doctrine.” Many regarded “ essential and 
necessary articles” as giving candidates a wide liberty to 
take what they considered essential and to reject all else, but 
Synod disagreed with this interpretation. Jonathan Dickin- 
son, first President of Princeton, opposed the adoption of the 
Confession, declaring that “ the joint acknowledgment of our 
Lord Jesus Christ for our common Head; of the sacred 
Scriptures as our common standard, are a sufficient bond of 
union for the well-being of any Church.” 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. 
Vol. XI, Nos. 3 and 4. 
April, 1931. ‘‘ The Works of Richard Baxter, a Bibliography ” 
(A. G. Matthews, M.A.), continued. 
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September, 1931. ‘‘ The Puritan Spirit through the Ages” 
(G. F. Nuttall). 
“ South Cave Congregational Church” (A. E. Trout). For- 
merly a Presbyterian Congregation, but became Independent 
in 1773, when Thomas Ellis retired from the pastorate as an 
Arian. Notes on its Presbyterian period are given. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
FRANCAIS. 

January-March, 1931. A new portrait of Calvin, in his old 
age. “En effet, au lieu d’avoir l’accent sévére et dur des 
portraits classiques du réformateur, le visage du personnage 
est d’une expression enjouée et malicieuse, la bouche un peu 
dédaigneuse et préte a4 la réplique, tandis que |’oeil semble 
suivre, avec étonnement, le cours d’une controverse dont on 
voit l’action sur tous les muscles de ce masque sensitif de 
penseur.” 

April-June. ‘‘ Samuel Champlain, de Brouage, ses origines et 
ses affinités protestantes ” (Eugene Reveillaud). 

“La Révocation de l’édit de Nantes et la papeterie en 
Angleterre’ (Henri Hauser). 
Review of ‘ Histoire de ]’Angleterre, des origines 4 1919” 
(Henri Prentout). The reviewer says, “Le conflit des 
Puritans et de l’Eglise anglicaine sous Jacques Ier et Charles 
ler est étudié avec précision.” 

July-September. October-December. 

“Picards et ‘ Pikarti’” (F. M. Bartos). Influence of 
Wyclif upon this sect, driven by persecution from Picardy 
into Bohemia ? 

An Article on Wolfgang Musculus, friend of Calvin and 
Bucer, by Paul Romane Musculus. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. V, Nos. 6—8, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
April, 1931. “The Blight Family” (Seymour J. Price). 
Includes Members of Carter Lane. 


July, 1931. ‘‘ James Foster, D.D., 1697-1753” (F. Beckwith). 
Originally a Presbyterian, then a Baptist, but often preached 
in Presbyterian Churches in London. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. XVIII, Parts 1—4. 


March, 1931. An interesting Article on ‘‘ Wesley and Scottish 
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Methodism,”” by Wesley F. Swift, with conflicting evidence 
as to how far Wesley was prepared to permit Presbyterian 
customs to his followers in Scotland. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS HIsTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Vol. XXVIII. 

List of Printed Books in George Fox’s Library. Includes 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms (London, R. 
Bostock, 1648). 

The Notes on ‘‘ London Yearly Meeting ” (1753) are continued. 


JOURNAL OF HISTORICAL SocIETY OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
Wates. Vol. XVI, No. 4; Vol. XVII, No. 1. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. V, Part 1. October, 1931. 


BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 


NoTE.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible 
each year. Reports of books published will be welcomed by 
Rev. F. J. Smithen, “ Cratee,” Wadham Road, Walthamstow, 
E.17, who will also be glad to receive notifications of any omissions 
from this list. 


Bonar, Marjory (and MARGARET KEARY).—Great Englishmen. 
(G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 2/-). 

Bruce, DorRITA FAIRLEY.—The Best Bat in the School. (Oxford 
Press, 2/6.) The School on the Moor (Oxford Press, 5/-.) 

BRYMER, ROBERT.—Recovery. (R.T.S., 3/6.) 

FRASER, L. M.—Protection and Free Trade. (Hogarth Press, 1/6.) 

Gray, Rev. A.H.,D.D. Finding God. (S.C.M., 4/- and 2/6.) 

Krntocu, Rev. T. F., M.A.—The Story of Christianity. (Evans, 
3/-.) 

MACLACHLAN, Rev. W. Lewis, M.A.—Religion for the Non- 
Religious. (Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd., 5/-.) 

Manson, Rev. T. W., M.A.—The Teaching of Jesus. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 15/-.) 

Oman, Rev. Principal J.—The Natural and the Supernatural 
(Cambridge University Press, 18/-.) 
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PowickE, Prof. F. Mi—The Mediaeval Books of Merton College. 
(Oxford University Press, 21/-.) Mediaeval England. (Williams 
& Norgate, Home University Library, 2/6.) 

RAE, J. Burnett, M.B., Ch.B.—Sex Education and Religion. 
(Publications Committee, Presbyterian Church of England, 6d.) 

WALKER, Rev. T., D.D.— Jewish Views of Jesus. (Geo. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 4/6.) 

Wiiuiamson, Davip.—Before I Forget. (Sampson, Low & 
Marston, 12/6.). 

Wyon, OLIvE.—The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 
A translation from the German of Ernst Troeltsch, 2 vols. 
(Geo. Allen & Unwin, 42/-.) The Civilization of France. A 
translation from the German of E. Curtius. (Geo. Allen & 
Unwin, 12/6.) 

YounG, Rev. A. J.. M.A.—The New Shepherd. (J. & E. Bumpus, 
3/6.) 


CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Fifteenth Annual Report. 
1. THE LIBRARY. 

The retirement from active practice of Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 
and his removal to another house, has led to the Society receiving 
one of the largest gifts it has yet received. Our Library has been 
greatly enriched as a result of his discriminating collecting ex- 
tending over many years. 

For other gifts we are indebted to Dr. Alexander Ramsay, 
Rev. J. Chalmers Lyon, Mrs. Jeffrey, the Rev. Thomas Boyd 
(Wimbledon), Mr. John Barr, Miss Kelley, Rev. W. King H. 
Macdonald, M.A., Dr. J. Carlton Stitt, Rev. J. Lyon Ainslie, 
M.A., B.D., of Kirkfieldbank, Lanark, Mr. George Downie, Rev. 
J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 

2. RECORDS. 

The additions in this section are very important indeed. The 
principal items are the old volumes of Presbytery Minutes, many 
very dilapidated, but all have been most carefully repaired, and 
every volume carefully lettered on the outside edge. 
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When the work is completed a record will be prepared and a 
copy placed in the hands of every Presbytery Clerk in the country 
to retain for reference. 

A few years ago your Curator brought to the notice of the 
Church the fact that many volumes of Minutes remained in 
Scotland that had reference only to English congregations. 
Nothing has been done towards recovering these for our Church, 
and the time has arrived when more definite steps should be taken. 

Among records received mention may be made of the Baptismal 
Register of Wells Street Secession Congregation on which some 
notes appear in another part of this issue. 


3. MSS. 

The most important item in this section has come into our 
hands through the efforts of the Rev. Dr. Robertson and Mr. 
J.C. S. Brown. This comprises a group of 45 letters by Edward 
Irving or by members of his family. There is excellent material 
for our Records Section which will be noted by our Archivist, 
Miss Lillian W. Kelly, M.A. 

We also acknowledge with thanks the large quantity of mission- 
ary letters that have come into our possession from the Foreign 
Missions Board, per the Rev. Dr. Maclagan. 

There are a large number from the Rev. W. C. Burns, M.A., 
Dr. Carstairs Douglas, Dr. Carnegie, and others. 

An item of great interest has come into our possession as the 
gift of Mr. George Angus, of Tynemouth. This is the notebook 
of personal expenses and the like of the Rev. Robert Trotter, who 
was minister of Harbottle and then Morpeth, from 1758 to 1802. 
It formed the subject of an article in a recent issue of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Antiquarian Society’s Transactions. 

A special acknowledgement must be made of the receipt of 
two thick folio volumes comprising part of the MS of Dr. Carstairs 
Douglas’s Dictionary of the Amoy vernacular. There is a third 
volume in existence somewhere for which the Curator is making 
a diligent search. 

4. THE MUSEUM. 

To Dr. J. Carlton Stitt, of Liverpool, we are indebted for a very 
interesting item in the shape of Dr. Leone Levi's passport, dated 
from Ancona, October 3rd, 1844. 

The Otterburn Session have deposited in the Museum their 
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disused Communion Plate, comprising two silver plate cups with 
a very fine pewter flagon and one pewter paten. 

From the now defunct congregation of St. Kilda’s, Jarrow, 
we have received three pieces of silver plate—a flagon and two 
cups. We understand two cups still remain in the possession of 
the Ellison Street Congregation belonging to this service. 

We are indebted to Dr. Alexander Ramsay for his continued 
interest in our work, and thank him for the gift of a token and a 
Disruption (1843) Medal. 

Our good friend, the Rev. J. Lyon Ainslie, M.A., B.D., sent us 
a tiny delicate Tassie profile of Dr. Alexander Waugh, mounted 
on grey agate and set in a fine gold frame. Unhappily the piece 
is slightly damaged and not repairable. 

The Rev. M. Forsyth, of Crookham, presented an ancient 
collecting ladle, formerly used in his Church. 

The Rev. J. C. Grant, M.A., of Nottingham, has kindly pre- 
sented some pieces of the tea-ware formerly used in the old days 
by the Presbytery of London. 

5. THE GALLERY. 

We record the addition of the official portrait in oils of the 
Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A., D.D., which, by request, was 
painted by Philip Douglas Maclagan, a son of our own Church. 

The Council acquired by purchase a small oil portrait of the 
Rev. Joseph Rate, who was minister at Alnwick at the beginning 
of last century. 

Through the good offices of our friend, Dr. D. W. McKay, of 
Hull, we received from Miss Amy Thompson, of the same city, a 
drawing of the late Principal Dykes, executed about 1880. 

6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We thank our friend, Mr. J. C. S. Brough, of Regent Square, 
for an early print of that Church; Mr. J. C. T. Murray, F.R.S., 
B.A., for his drawing of Prinsep Street Presbyterian Church, 
Singapore. 

Photographs have been added of Joseph Leckie, Esq., M.P., 
Session Clerk at Walsall, and his fellow office-bearer, Mr. W. D. 
Forsyth, both of whom have filled the office of Mayor of the 
borough. 

We have also added to our folios five photographs of J. Carlton 
Stitt, LL.D., J.P., of Sefton Park Church, Liverpool ; of our first 
Secretary, the late Rev. Alex. Jeffrey ; and the Rev. J. M. Miller, 
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M.A., Moderator of Manchester Presbytery. 

Special mention must be made of the score of beautiful old 
copper plate and line engravings, gifted by Mr. A. P. Lusk, of 
“Elmbank,” Largs, Scotland. 

The whole series are picked pieces chosen for their special 
fitness to be preserved in such a collection as ours. 

We are grateful to Mr. Lusk for his generous gift. 


7. BLOCKS. 

The Society own a considerable collection of half-tone blocks 
and zincos of persons, places and subjects Presbyterian, and is 
always ready to lend these for use on payment of a small fee 
plus postage both ways. 


8. FITTINGS. 

We are very grateful to Mrs. Jeffrey, of Leytonstone, for the 
gift of a presentation mahogany bureau which she is anxious 
should not be sold. It will be of real service in the administration 
work in the Museum. 

We have need of a plate glass showcase for our growing collec- 
tion of plate. We have just received two subscriptions of 10/6 
from Mr. E. A. Elias, and {2 2s. from the Rev. Thomas Boyd. 


The Hon. Curator would gratefully acknowledge any contribution 
towards this object. 


9. ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

The Curator would again express his deep sense of gratitude 
to his colleagues, Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., and Mr. Richard 
Adamson, whose services are always so readily available. 

He would express his sincere thanks to the Secretary, Mr. 
Kenneth Macleod Black, for his great sympathy and helpfulness 
in a period of need. 

The Curator would welcome the opportunity of communicating 
with any lady or gentleman willing to assist in particular depart- 
ments of the Society’s activities. 
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MEMBERSHIP: ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 


ORDINARY (omitted in error) : 
Ogilvie, James, D., Milngavie, Partick, near Glasgow. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—INSTITUTIONS—3. 


Edinburgh : New College Library, per Dr. Mitchell Hunter. 

Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreal 
(N.C.), U.S.A., per Rev. S. M. Tenney, D.D. 

Williams’ Library, Trustees of Dr., Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Manchester Public Libraries: Charles Nowell, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
ORDINARY : 
Rev. John Tudhope, The Manse, Brampton, Cumberland. 


CONGREGATIONAL : 
LonDON, LEYTONSTONE: Rev. A. R. Paton, M.A., 1, Ashbridge Road, 
Leytonstone, E.11. 


DEATHS. 
LIFE MEMBERS: 
Brown, Mr. Matthew Taylor, B.Sc., 16, Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N.6. 
Reid, Mr. J. Christie, 14, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS : 
Fleming, David Hay, LL.D., 4, Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh. 
McGlashan, Robert Dundas, 62, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS: 

BIRKENHEAD, Rock FERRY: Mr. R. F. W. Soper, 10, Waring Avenue, 
Birkenhead. 

BrisTot, St. JAMES’: Mr. R. W. French, 39, Shadwell Road, Bristol. 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT: Mr. W. H. Buxton, 77, Waterloo Street, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Lonpon, East Ham: Mr. John Thomson, 131, Sixth Avenue, Manor Park, 
E.12. 

Lonpon, LAMBETH: Mr. G. A. Flood, 31, Denmark Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 

LONDON, PALMER’S GREEN, ST. GEORGE’S: Mr. Marais Reid, 23, Grovelands 
Road, N.13. 

Lonpon, WALLINGTON, CHRIST CHURCH: Mr. W. R. Irvine, 131, Foxley 
Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

MANCHESTER, WITHINGTON: Miss M. Robertson, Hill House, Dennison Rd., 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 

MARYPORT: 

NESTON AND PARKGATE: Rev. C. C. Lundie, B.A., The Manse, Parkgate 
Road, Neston. 


LIFE MEMBER : 
Millet, Mr. C. F., 84, College Place, N.W.1. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS: 
Bayman, Mr. Walter, to Sydney Avenue, Pennington, Leigh, Lancashire. 
Macalister of Tarbet, Emeritus Principal Sir Donald, Bart., K.C.B., LL.D., 


to 
Shaw, Mr. David, to 158, Barnsley Street, Wigan. 
Vine, Mr. E. A., to Gatley, Cheshire. 
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